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and cooperation all those leaders in the cinema¬ 
tographic art and science whose aim is and ever 
will be to strive for pre-eminence in artistic per¬ 
fection and technical mastery of this art and science. 
Its purpose is to further the artistic and scientific 
advancement of the cinema and its allied crafts 
through unceasing research and experimentation 
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tists of cinematography into more intimate fellow¬ 
ship. To this end its membership is composed of the 
outstanding cinematographers of the world with 
Associate and Honorary memberships bestowed 
upon those who, though not active cinematog¬ 
raphers, are engaged none the less in kindred pur¬ 
suits, and who have, by their achievements, con¬ 
tributed outstandingly to the progress of cinema¬ 
tography as an Art or as a Science. To further these 
lofty aims and to fittingly chronicle the progress of 
cinematography, the Society's publication, The 
American Cinematographer, is dedicated. 
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Enlargement from a frame of Keller-Dorian color film. 

A T A TIME when public and press are tendering an 
enthusiastic welcome to good natural-color films, 
the introduction of a new three-color process of 
natural-color cinematography, perfected to the point of 
commercial practicability, must be regarded as more than 
ordinarily significant. The process in question is the Kel¬ 
ler-Dorian Process, an Additive three-color system in which 
but a single negative passes through the camera, and stand¬ 
ard black-and-white cameras with but minor optical modi¬ 
fication are used. 

The Keller-Dorian process is not a recent development. 
It originated in Europe a decade and a half ago, and in 
its 16mm. version (known in this country as // Kodacolor ,/ ) 
has been used by numbers of 16mm. enthusiasts. The 
task of adapting the process to professional requirements 
has been carried on for some years by the joint researches 
of the Eastman Kodak Co., Paramount Productions, and 
the Keller-Dorian Company. During the last year, these 
activities have been transferred to Paramount's Hollywood 
studio, where under the joint guidance of Dr. J. G. Cap- 
staff, Dr. N. M. La Porte, and Farciot Edouart, A.S.C., the 
process has been proved practical under actual studio con¬ 
ditions. 

It may be well, before discussing the details of the pro¬ 
cess, to review briefly the principles underlying not only 
this, but all methods of natural-color photography. Medical 
science shows that the human eye has three sets of color- 
sensitive nerve-fibrils; when all three are excited equally, 
we get the impression of white; when but one is excited, we 
get the impression of whatever color that nerve is sensitive 
to—red, blue or green. When two or more of the nerves 
are excited unequally, we get the impression of a corres¬ 
ponding mixture of the primary colors. Thus, if we can 
divide a scene into three photographs, filtered so that each 
represents one of the primary colors, when we recombine 
the prints of our three pictures (each colored or filtered 
by its proper primary), we can achieve a perfect photo¬ 
graphic reproduction of the scene in its natural colors. 

It is possible to get a partial result by using only two of 
the three primaries—usually red and either blue or blue- 
green. But leaving out one of the three essential primaries, 
it is impossible to get a perfect reproduction of color, while 
certain shades absolutely cannot be reproduced. 

As a motion picture is projected by transmitted light, it 
can easily be seen that there are two ways of obtaining a 
colored picture on the screen. The first is to recombine our 
three primary-color images in a fully colored print, so that, 
starting with the white light of the projector, the print it¬ 
self removes from the beam all of the color-frequencies 
save those desired to make up any given portion of the pic- 


A New 


ture. This is known as the Subtractive method. The sec¬ 
ond method utilizes a simple black-and-white print, and 
places appropriate filters between the film and the screen, 
virtually adding color to the shadow of the black-and-white 
image. This is known as the Additive method. 

Subtractive printing has made great strides within the 
past few years, but as it almost invariably depends on re¬ 
placing or supplementing the regular photographic image 
with one or more dye-images, the process of printing is 
intricate. 

The Additive method relies on well-understood black- 
and-white printing methods, and achieves its colored pic¬ 
ture by photographic means. The image is photographic, 
colored only by the filters. 

In the Keller-Dorian process, the Additive method is 
used, contrived so that the three necessary primary-color 
separations are formed in a single image on a single frame. 
A special film is used, with minute cylindrical lenses em¬ 
bossed on the film-base. The film is threaded into the 
camera with the emulsion away from the lens, and the 
myriad tiny lens-strips embossed on the film-base facing 
the lens. On the lens itself is placed a filter which con¬ 
sists of parallel strips of red, blue and green. The lentic- 
ulations on the film-base each forms a microscopic image 
of the filter stripes on the emulsion, with the result that 
the picture as a whole consists of an infinite number of 
parallel strips, each photographed through one of the three 
primary-color filter areas on the lens. Thus in photograph¬ 
ing, for example, a blue object, the blue light passes freely 
through the blue-filtered section of the lens, but is absorbed 
by the red and green filter-sections. The embossed lenticu- 
lations on the film-base reproduce this condition in making 
the exposure: the area governed by the blue filter is the 
only one exposed, while the adjacent red and green filtered 
strips receive no exposure. When the film is developed, the 
blue area is dense, and the unexposed red and green filtered 
areas are clear. In the positive, this is of course reversed; 
the red and green filtered strips are opaque, while the blue 
strip is clear. In projection, filters similar to the taking 
filter are fitted to the projector's lens. Thus white light 
from the projection-lamp falling upon this area will be 
able to pass through only the blue-exposed strip. From 
this, the tiny lens embossed on the film-base guides it to 
the blue-filtered part of the projection lens, and the image 
of the blue object is re-created on the screen, in its original 
color. 

In practice, any camera satisfactory for studio use may 
be fitted with the Keller-Dorian optical system and used 
to photograph color by this process. The lens used is of 
special design, with an effective aperture of f: 1.9. The 
filter-unit is mounted in the center of the lens, between 
the elements. The front element is fixed, but the rear 
element is interchangeable: using different rear elements 
in combination with the fixed front element allows the 
lens to be converted to any desired focal length without 
disturbing the necessarily delicate relationship between the 
lens, filter and film-embossings. A special anti-fringe op¬ 
tical unit is mounted directly in front of the aperture. This 
re-focuses the red-filter image, keeping it constantly in 
register with the blue and green ones regardless of the focal 
setting of the lens, and eliminating the red fringe some¬ 
times noticed in out-of-focus Kodacolor. 
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Three-Color 


Process 


by 

William Stull, A.S.C. 



Action of lenticular embossings 


Due to the nature of the process, the reversal system 
is used instead of the familiar negative-positive. Thus, 
the film originally exposed in the camera is reversed into 
a positive image for projection. Release-prints may be made 
optically, or by contact-printing, a reversal emulsion being 
used in either case. The quality of the prints is in every 
way comparable to that of the original, and as the printing 
process is a simple photographic operation, the results are 
uniform and economical. 

All that is basically necessary for projection is to apply 
the requisite projecting-filter to the lens of any good, 
modern projector. The best results will naturally follow 
the use of a fast lens designed to coordinate with the filters 
and lenticulations. As in all color processes, a projection 
lamp of the highest intensity is preferable. 

In photographing, essentially normal black-and-white 
technique can be used. Incandescent lighting is employed, 
and the increase in intensity over the average black-and- 
white level is not excessive: from 30% to 50% more light 
is generally used, and balanced a trifle flatter than would 
usually be done in monochrome filming. According to the 
individual technique of the cinematograhper, this increase 
may be obtained either by the use of more lamps, by the 
use of larger or more efficient ones, or by using less dif¬ 
fusion with his usual lighting. The chromatic differences 
between Mazda and sunlight are quickly compensated for 
by a simple adjustment of the taking filter which reduces 
the area of the red section. By this same means, it is also 
possible to secure any special color-balance which the 
cinematographer may desire. 

Any cinematographer can make successful color-films 
by this process after only a few hours' instruction and ex¬ 
planation. Virtually every Director of Photography on the 
Paramount staff has photographed tests in color by this 
process, with uniformly excellent results. The writer has 
viewed tests photographed by such men as Charles Lang, 
A.S.C., Victor Milner, A.S.C., Karl Struss, A.S.C. and 
others: In each instance, the individual artistic technique 
of the cinematographer was as plainly evident in the color- 
film as in the artist's more accustomed black-and-white. 

Anything possible in black-and-white photography ap¬ 
pears to be equally practical in Keller-Dorian color. In the 
realm of special-effects Cinematography, miniature and op¬ 
tical-printer shots should be quite practical; and while 
color's requirement of increased light in both projection and 
photography is an undoubted problem in the making of 
background-projection shots in color, no other difficulty ap¬ 
pears to exist. 

The problem of printing was for a long time the stumb¬ 
ling-block of the Keller-Dorian process. Today, due to the 
researches conducted by the Paramount and Eastman ex¬ 
perts, first-class color-prints can be made either optically 
or by contact, and made economically. Moreover, thorough¬ 
ly satisfactory black-and-white dupes can be made from 
the color negative, in order to supply theatres not equip¬ 
ped for color-projection. 


The definition obtainable in either originals or prints is 
quite on a par with black-and-white. The question natur¬ 
ally arises, "Do the embossed lenticulations on the film- 
base interfere with the definition, or show up unpleasantly 
on the screen?" In both cases, the answer is no. The len¬ 
ticulations are so extremely minute—29 to the millimetre, 
or approximately 724 to the inch—that they are invisible 
except when one approaches abnormally close to the screen. 
Many of the earlier tests were made with a much coarser 
embossing (550 to the inch), and tests in theatre projec¬ 
tion showed that in the average theatre, the lines were not 
seen by anyone seated beyond the fifth row of seats. More¬ 
over, if conditions warrant, it is at present possible to use 
still finer embossings, up to 35 lines per mm. (875 per 
inch). A further advantage is the fact that instead of 
running vertically, as in the amateur version of the process, 
the embossings are disposed horizontally—a fact which in 
itself renders them less evident. 

Sound-recording is done in the usual manner, the only 
change necessary being that, due to the reversal, the track 
is recorded at the opposite edge of the film. The track is 
contact-printed onto the release-prints in much the usual 
manner. The embossings do not, according to tests made 
by sound experts, in any way interfere with sound quality; 
ground-noises due to the film are almost identical with 
those now occurring in black-and-white production. Should 
it be necessary, however, the sound-track area may be left 
clear of embossings, giving a track in every way identical 
with those on monochrome releases. 

The economic side of the question is of interest. The 
cost of equipment for Keller-Dorian color prduction is es¬ 
sentially the same as for black-and-white. Standard black- 
and-white cameras, lighting equipment, etc., are used, and 
standard developing-machines can be converted to meet 
the added needs of reversal-processing. In actual produc¬ 
tion, a unit using this process can work quite as efficiently 
as it would making the same picture in black-and-white. 
The extra expense of art-direction and costuming for color 
will be approximately the same for any color process: the 
exact increase (if any) over black-and-white requirements 
would naturally depend on the producer's individual policy. 

The photographic cost is very little higher than that of 
monochrome filming. The camerawork can be entrusted to 
the studio's regular camera staff; virtually all technical de¬ 
tails can be handled by regular black-and-white-trained 
personnel. Lighting-costs are maintained close to the black- 
and-white level, since regular incandescent equipment can 
be used. The charges for film, processing, "rushes" and 
release-prints for an average Class "A" feature produced 
in Keller-Dorian color may be estimated at approximately 
$9 per release foot, as compared to $4.50 for black-and- 
white. This is on a semi-experimental basis; in volume 
production it is estimated these charges would be materially 
lowered, bringing the costs of the process into even closer 
alignment with black-and-white. 
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Probl ems of Controlling Correct 


F ROM THE FOREGOING ARTICLES we might now 
conclude that the principal difficulties in rendering 
correct photographic reproduction are caused by the 
following reasons: 

a. Total visual contrast in the natural object is com¬ 
posed of three variables, brilliance contrast, color- 
hue contrast, and color saturation contrast. Con¬ 
trast in the photographic reproduction can only be 
rendered by brightness contrast. 

b. The color sensitivity curve of the eye is far differ¬ 
ent from that of any negative emulsion. 

It is indeed remarkable that the professional cameraman, 
thanks to his sense of feeling and intuition, is able to over¬ 
come these difficulties regardless of the fact that he is not 
provided with instruments which would enable him to meas¬ 
ure these variables quantitatively, and to adjust exposure 
and lighting conditions correspondingly. It might also be 
considered lamentable that the present day technic in this 
respect is comparable to that of the days when the "nega¬ 
tive timer" was forced to judge the printing lights by vis¬ 
ual examination of the negative without the aid of the 
Cinex tester. The question, therefore, arises as to what 
has been done and could be done to mechanize measure¬ 
ments of these existing differences by means of reliable in¬ 
struments. 

It has been mentioned before that correct photographic 
reproduction involves two different problems, that of exact 
reproduction of brightness distribution in the object which 
is referred to as "Orthochromatic reproduction," and that 
of deliberately distorted reproduction. 

Orthochromatic reproduction requires balancing of the 
color sensitivity curve of the negative film material used 
to that of the eye. This can be done by photographing 
through a compensating filter. The spectrophotometric 
transmission curve of such a filter is constructed by divid¬ 
ing the ordinates of the visibility curve by the correspond¬ 
ing ordinates of the photographic sensitivity curve of the 
negative material and by plotting the values thus obtained 
against wave length. A filter of this type, in combination 
with supersensitive Panchromatic emulsions, would be rather 
prohibitive for practical use due to the magnitude of the 
exposure factor necessary. For this reason a compromise 
must be considered and for practical Orthochromatic re¬ 
production filters of a dark yellow or yellow-green color are 
used, such as Wratten G or Aero Nos. 1 and 2, which give 
sufficient approximation to the theoretical ideal in com¬ 
bination with supersensitive Panchromatic negative film. 

In connection with Orthochromatic reproduction, differ¬ 
ent monochromatic viewing filters are in existence and are 
widely used by the cameraman. Filters of this kind, like 
for instance, the Wratten yellow filter No. 90, transmit 
only a narrow region of the spectrum. In looking through 
such a filter it is possible to distinguish between a red and 
a green, but the difference between these colors is so sub¬ 
dued that relative differences in hue or saturation cannot 
be determined any longer. This enables the observer to 
judge the object to be photographed by brilliance differ¬ 
ences only, and thus to anticipate the results of reproduc¬ 
ing total visual contrast by brilliance contrast alone before 
the exposure is made. 

In speaking of black and white reproduction, it will be 
clear that the problem can only consist of correctly repro- 


Photographic 

Reproduction 

PART 5 


by 

Dr. Herbert Meyer, A.S.C. 

Head of Hollywood Research Bureau, 
Agfa, Ansco Corporation 


ducing total visual contrast, which means it is not pri¬ 
marily necessary or even desirable to reproduce correctly 
one of the three single factors of which total visual con¬ 
trast is composed. If we consider for instance an object 
in which brilliance contrast is absent or zero, it will be 
necessary to reproduce in the negative and print the remain¬ 
ing hue or saturation contrast or both by means of bright¬ 
ness contrast. This means that if different areas in the 
object are equal in brightness, it is only by destroying this 
equality that an existing visual contrast due to hue or 
saturation difference can be correctly registered in the pho¬ 
tographic black and white reproduction. 

Assuming now that the different color hues in this case 
are caused by reflected radiation to which the negative 
material is equally sensitive, it will be seen that to render 
hue contrast in spite of this condition, a deliberate dis¬ 
tortion has to be made. This is accomplished by the use 
of light filters, which for this reason are also frequently re¬ 
ferred to as contrast filters. 

Important in connection with this problem of deliberate¬ 
ly distorted reproduction is the correct conception of the 
rather simple principles underlying the proper direction and 
the necessary degree of any contemplated distortion. To 
render a color lighter on the photographic brightness scale 
of the final reproduction, a filter must be used which se¬ 
lectively transmits the same color. To render a color dark¬ 
er a filter must be used which selectively absorbs this color. 

As far as the direction of the distortion is concerned there 
exist certain physical and psychological laws which make it 
appear best to render colors of longer wave length lighter 
than those of shorter wave length. The former include red, 
orange, yellow and yellow-green, and may be referred to 
as "warm colors". The latter include blue-green, blue, and 
violet, and are called "cool colors". In case of non-spec- 
tral hues, the purples, which reflect red and violet, the ones 
in which red predominates, are classed with "warm colors", 
while those in which blue predominates are classed with 
"cool colors".* 

In addition to the monochromatic viewing filters men¬ 
tioned above, another type of viewing filter is of interest 
and is also frequently used in practice. This filter is of a 
purple tint, thus enhancing red and blue colors, and de- 

*(L. A. Jones. S.M.P.E. Journal, Vol. XI, number 30, page 164 and 

following). 

Continued on page 1 53 
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Hal Mohr, A.S.C. 


Hal Mohr, A.S.C. 

Captures 

Academy Award 


H AL MOHR Past President of the American Society 
of Cinematographers, was pronounced the industry's 
premier cinematographer for 1935, receiving the an¬ 
nual cinematographic award of the Academy of Motion Pic¬ 
ture Arts and Sciences for his achievement in photographing 
"A Midsummer Night's Dream." The current award was 
the first in which the academy's rules permitted write-in 
votes for candidates other than the officially-nominated 
slate, and Mohr, in a closely contested balloting, captured 
first honors as a write-in candidate. So unexpected was 
this result that Mohr, at the time completing the camera 
work on "The Green Pastures," had literally to be routed 
out of bed to be honored. 

Photographing "A Midsummer Night's Dream" was in 
many ways a difficult assignment, and Mohr's achievement 
has brought him universal acclaim. No production of re¬ 
cent years has owed more to the magic of the camera. In 
no recent production have the critics paid so lavish tribute 


to the cinematographer. Almost every review of "A Mid¬ 
summer Night's Dream" has accorded to the camera work 
far greater praise than acting or direction; some of them, 
in fact, have so greatly stressed Mohr's contribution that 
neither space nor superlatives remained for more than pass¬ 
ing mention of cast and director. This praise was merited, 
for despite the imposing array of stellar and directorial 
talent, and the sumptuous production, the film is definitely 
a cameraman's picture. 

The technical and artistic problems which Mohr faced 
were decidedly out of the ordinary. The story intermingled 
fantasy and reality, with sprites and fairies moving among 
flesh-and-blood mortals, and effecting supernatural trans¬ 
formations. The two moods could seldom be given an ar¬ 
bitrary separation, but had to be artfully blended in almost 
every scene. Fred W. Jackman, A.S.C., and his special ef¬ 
fects staff contributed outstandingly to many of the bi¬ 
zarre effects, while the making of many other scenes which 
would ordinarily be classed apart from normal production 
camera work, devolved upon Mohr and his production 
crew. From the standpoint of camera-trickery alone, "A 
Midsummer Night's Dream" was a noteworthy achieve¬ 
ment. So, too, was it from the more formal aspect of pho¬ 
tographing a mammoth production, and lighting a literally 
all-star cast. The technical problem of blending real and 
stage-made exterior sequences was in itself a test of cine¬ 
matic skill. And with all these technical intricacies con¬ 
fronting him, Cinematographer Mohr succeeded, moreover, 
in attaining a very high level of sustained pictorialism. 

In accepting his award, Mohr says. "In photographing 
this picture, I had an opportunity to do, on a rather spec¬ 
tacular scale, what every cinematographer worthy of the 
name strives to do on any production: explore a few of the 
possibilities of our marvelous art-science. We must con¬ 
stantly seek new ways of picturing old stories, or we cease 
to progress. Under the conditions which apply to the mak¬ 
ing of all too many of our films, the cinematographer does 
not have the opportunity to realize this aim as fully as he 
desires, though careful analysis shows that even on the least 
promising productions, our true camera artists are always 
trying to do so. "A Midsummer Night's Dream" upon 
which the full resources of a great company were lavished, 
gave me an opoortunity to strive more fruitfully toward this 
goal. That I attained some measure of success was due 
not to any personal achievement, but to the whole-hearted 
support of my co-workers, Operative Cameraman Robert 
Surtees, A.S.C., and his assistant, Louis De Angelis, A.S.C., 
to Fred Jackman, A.S.C., and his entire special effects staff, 
and to Fred Gage and the Warner Bros, laboratory." 

Winning second place in the balloting, Victor Milner, 
A.S.C., with "The Crusades," came within the narrowest 
margin of attaining the distinction of being the first cine¬ 
matographer to capture premier honors for two years in suc¬ 
cession; "Cleopatra," it will be recalled, brought him the 
1934 award, while in the opinion of many observers, his 
current production was an ever finer achievement. Ray 
June, A.S.C., with "Barbary Coast," took third place, and 
Gregg Toland, A.S.C., with a notable film in "Les Miser- 
ables," filled the fourth position in the most closely con¬ 
tested award in the academy's history. 

Among the other winners may be mentioned Douglas 
Shearer A.S.C., who as head of the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
sound department, received the award for the year's best in 
sound-recording, for "Naughty Marietta." 

The awards for scientific and technical achievement 
brought forth a greater profusion of nominees than any 
previous year. The nominations in this group tripled those 
received in 1934, which in turn were double those of 1933. 

Continued on page 152 
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Fig. 1. Appearance of step tablet exposures 
on Supersensitive Panchromatic cut film, show¬ 
ing relative effect of various developers in the 
underexposure region. 


Methods of Printing 

I F DESIRED, the time required for drying the film can be 
saved by making the prints from the wet negative. This 
requires some special means for holding the negative, be¬ 
cause the usual method of sandwiching the film between 
sheets of glass is not satisfactory when the film is wet, be¬ 
cause the glass becomes heated under the printer light and 
tends to soften the emulsion, melting it or making it stick 
to the glass. Also, any buckling of the film caused by un¬ 
even or partial drying wouid tend to form interference rings 
about the points of contact with the glass. 

These difficulties can be avoided by the use of a special 
holder. The one shown in Figure 2 which grips the negative 
only by the edges is very satisfactory and convenient to 
handle, or the Eastman processing frame, illustrated in Fig¬ 
ure 3, which is designed to hold cut films so that they may 
be handled and processed like plates may also be used to 
hold the film during printing. In either case, the excess 
water drops must be carefully removed from the surfaces of 
the film by wiping with moist absorbent cotton, chamois 
leather, or viscose sponge. When the processing frame is 
used, the water should be shaken as completely as possible 
from the grooves of the frame before the film is wiped and 
care exercised thereafter to prevent shaking more water 
drops out onto the surface of the film. 

Another useful device, though it can be used only with a 
horizontal enlarger, is shown in Figure 4. This is a very 
thin liquid cell made of two sheets of glass clamped by the 
metal frame to a U-shaped separator cut from soft sheet 
rubber. The cell is large enough to receive the negative 
and just thick enough (1 to 2 mm.) to allow the film to 
slide in freely. The frame should grip the glass sides just 
tightly enough to hold them firmly, but not tightly enough 
to cause any strains. It may be necessary to soften the sur¬ 
faces of the rubber separator by moistening with benzine 
just before assembling the cell to make the joints watertight. 
The cell is filled with water which has been boiled to free 


Rapid 


it of dissolved air or it can be filled with fixing bath 
or hypo solution. In the latter case, it is unnecessary even 
to rinse the film after fixing, since the liquid in the cell 
will then have almost exactly the same density and index of 
refraction as the liquid remaining on and in the film after 
treatment in the fixing bath. Since the cell may become 
quite hot if a large number of prints are made, the solution 
used in the cell should not have a tendency to sulfurize eas¬ 
ily. Plain acid baths such as the F-24 fixing bath give very 
satisfactory service, even when ammonium chloride has been 
added to give very rapid fixing. 

In most projection printers and enlargers there is rather 
inadequate provision for cooling the lamp house and the 
negatives are subjected to considerably more heat than 
is necessary. In most cases, considerable cooling can be 
effected by providing forced ventilation with compressed 
air. If the negative is held in a water cell, the air blast 
may be thrown against the cell to cool it directly, but the 
greatest advantage is obtained from the general cooling 
of the lamp house. For direct protection of the negative 
from the radiant heat of the lamp, a water cell similar 
in construction to the negative holder but about one inch 
thick, or a piece of heat absorbing glass, such as the Aklo 
Heat Resisting Glass made by the Corning Glass Works, or, 
better, a combination of both, should be placed between the 
lamp and the negative. If desired, the heat absorbing 
glass can be used to form one side of the cell. Such a 
combination will absorb almost all of the infrared or heat 
radiation which would otherwise heat the negative, without 
noticeably affecting the visual or the photographic inten¬ 
sity of the light. 

If the liquid cell is used alone, it is more effective to 
use, instead of plain water, a 5 per cent solution of cop¬ 
per sulfate or a 2 per cent solution of curpric chloride 
which absorb practically all of the infrared radiation. If 
the printer is to be operated more or less continuously, some 
provision should be made for removing the heat absorbed 
by the liquid. This can be accomplished by circulating the 
liquid through some type of cooling coil. If plain water 
is used in the cell, this can be cboled by circulating through 
an automobile hot water heater, the blower fan serving to 
pull cooling air through the radiator coils. 

The General Electric Company has produced a special 
high intensity lamp which has a water cell built complete¬ 
ly around the bulb. The end of this water jacket contains 
a cooling coil through which tap water is circulated to carry 
away the heat, while distilled water is used in the jacket 
to insure highest transmission for the visible light. This 
lamp can be installed readily in the enlarger, the only re¬ 
quirement being that the lamp be used in a vertical posi¬ 
tion with the base up. 

If a water cell is undesirable, a sheet of heat absorbing 
glass may be used alone. In this case, the glass should 
be adequately cooled to remove the heat absorbed. This 
can be done by forced ventilation around the glass. 

PRACTICAL RECOMMENDATIONS 

For convenience, the foregoing recommendations were 
summarized briefly, and the formulas of the various solu¬ 
tions used were given. 
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Processing 

Methods 

PART 3 


by 

H. Parker and J. I. Crabtree 

Communication No. 577 from the 
Kodak Research Laboratories 


Two Bath Development 

The two bath developer (Formula SD-6) provides for 
thorough hardening of the emulsion during development, 
it may be used at temperatures from 65° to 86°F. (best 
results are obtained at 75° to 80°F.), and it gives a fairly 
constant degree of development in spite of variations in 
the development time. The solutions are stable and are 
not readily oxidized even when standing in trays. The 
negative should be placed for 1 minute in the first bath, 
then transferred to the second bath without rinsing, and 
treated for 1 minute with agitation, taking care not to 
expose the film unnecessarily to the air in order to avoid 
aerial fog. 

If this treatment does not give sufficient contrast, the 
negative can be rinsed for 1 or 2 seconds and returned 
to the first bath for 15 to 30 seconds or longer as desired. 
This developer is not recommended, however, in cases 
where it is necessary to obtain the highest contrast or the 
highest possible emulsion speed. 

After development the film should be rinsed for a few 
seconds in water or an acid stop bath, and fixed in the 
F-5 fixing bath. It may then be washed briefly in run¬ 
ning water and dried rapidly with warm air blasts (conven¬ 
iently obtained with small electric hair dryers), or it may 
be placed in one of the holders described end printed from 
while wet. 

When rapid fixing is desired, it is preferable to increase 
the hypo concentration to 12 ounces in 32 ounces (360 
grams in 1 liter) . 

Single Bath Development 

If the solutions for the two bath developer are not avail¬ 
able, the D-72 developer may be used full strength, de¬ 
veloping about 2 minutes at 65°F. The solution may be 
used up to 80°F. with the development time reduced ac¬ 
cordingly. After development the film should be rinsed 
for about 5 seconds in an acid stop bath and fixed for 3 
minutes or longer in the F.-23 chrome alum fixing bath 
with thorough agitation, especially during the first minute 
(at temperatures below 75°F., the F-5 fixing bath may be 
used). 

If the film is not agitated when placed in the chrome 
alum fixing bath, a greenish-white scum of basic chromium 
sulfite may be deposited on its surface. This should be 
removed by swabbing the wet film with moist absorbent 
cotton, since it is very difficult to remove after the film 
has been dried. Its formation can be prevented by rinsing 
and agitating the film properly. 



Fig. 2. Holder for printing from wet negatives 
on cut film. 



Fig. 3. The Eastman Processing Frame, which al¬ 
lows cut films to be handled like plates during 
processing and enlarging. 



Fig. 4. Thin water cell for holding wet cut 
films in the enlarger. 


The use of a hardening stop bath is not recommended, 
because the time available for treatment in the stop bath 
is only a few seconds, much too short for any effective 
hardening action. 

Development at Higher Temperatures 

With the two previous methods of development, if the 
room temperatures are very high, it is necessary to cool 
the solutions to about 80°F. If this is njt desirable, the 
D-9 caustic process developer with the addition of 1 per 
cent formalin may be used at temperatures up to 90°F. 
The development time should be 1 14 to 2 minutes at 65°F., 
and less at higher temperatures. After development the 

Continued on page 150 
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Top: By means of his 

discs, Sholpo obtains on the 
photograph ornaments with 
various “teeth” giving va¬ 
rious timbres, strength and 
pitch. (From Sholpo's earl¬ 
ier works.) 

Bottom: Specimen of the 
ordinary “intensive” shadow 
recording, on which Yank¬ 
ovsky is working, obtaining 
the transverse bars by slid¬ 
ing copying paper. 


T HE recording of 
sound upon the 
sound path of a 
moving picture film (a 
narrow ribbon alongside 
the picture), is us¬ 
ually done in the fol¬ 
lowing way: a musical in¬ 
strument is played in 
front of the microphone, 
the vibrations of the 
microphone membrane 
are transferred electrical¬ 
ly to the lamp amplifier, 
and further to the sound 
recording appa ratus 
where different parts of 
the sound ribbon are ex¬ 
posed to different inten¬ 
sities of light by means 
of an oscillograph or 
some other device. This 
method involves a good 
deal of time, and en¬ 
counters considerable me¬ 
chanical and electrical 
hindrances. 

From the very begin¬ 
ning of the sound picture 
epoch, A. Avraamov, the 
Soviet musical theoreti¬ 
cian, together with Pfen- 
niger, the German, and 
Sholpo and Voinoff, for¬ 
mer co-workers of Avra¬ 
amov, have wondered 
whether it would not be 
possible to throw light 
and shade upon the 
sound ribbon in a direct 
manner, by photograph¬ 
ing upon the sound rib¬ 
bon certain ornamental 
figures — drawings o r 
cardboard or paper de¬ 
signs. 

At first, the sounds 
obtained were mostly of 
the flute timbre type. 
Later, a three minute 
' Hurdy-gurdy" item was 
tried, and, the timbre of 
the street organ, being 
of simple construction, 
turned out most success¬ 
ful. 

Then Voinoff made 
his "piano," all of which 
can be fitted into a neck¬ 
tie box. Each of its keys, 
i. e. each half-tone is 
represented by a long 
"comb," which is a 
schematicized record of 
the real piano. This 
schematization did nor 
harm the achievement of 
the purpose. Voinoff 
complains only about the 
extreme bass notes, 


Absolute 


which, he says, having lest some of the overtones, do not 
sound as rich. Voinoff has not been able to add the neces¬ 
sary little "teeth" to the large basic ones. 

Voinoff fits his "keys" or "combs" on to the regular ap¬ 
pliance for multiplication photographing in such a way as to 
have the "key" exactly on the sound ribbon during the pho¬ 
tographing process. 

In this manner he has succeeded in photographing two 
three-minute items: a Prelude by Rachmaninoff, and a 
fox-trot, "The White Monkey." The Prelude showed es¬ 
pecially interesting results. The "designed music," (to be 
more exact, it was music cut out of paper), came out as 
an abstract design of diverging circles and prisms. Voinoff 
has also recorded a multiplication film, "The Thief," in 
which he has preserved very exactly the rhythms of the 
whole thing. 

Artificial sound seems most suitable for accompanying 
multiplication films. Its notes have no reverberation what¬ 
soever, they do not create an acoustic "atmosphere" (i. e 
a sound perspective for the picture to which they are at¬ 
tached) . 

Generally speaking, music sounds especially agreeable in 
two cases. One case, for instance, occurs when, on putting 
on head phone and hearing an orchestral broadcast with 
the sound perspective of the concert hall fully preserved, 
one feels as if one were actually present in the concert 
hall. Or it may happen that the loud speaker in a room 
creates the complete illusion of music being performed in 
that very room. This is the case when the acoustics of 
the radio studio and of the room with the loud speaker 
somehow correspond to each other. 

Radio utilizes this absence of reverberations in "de¬ 
signed" sound very willingly. By broadcasting records of 
"designed sound," radio, in reality, broadcasts music with¬ 
out reverberation, while the listener hears it with the re¬ 
verberations of his own room where the listening process 
takes place. "The designed music of the radio" cannot 
fail to harmonize with any premises. Any one who has 
heard the "whispering" of radio heroes in some large halls 
(a thing frequently encountered, for instance, in radio 
plays), knows well how falsely such acoustic absurdities 
sound. 

E. Sholpo, of Leningrad, has introduced methods some¬ 
what different from those of Voinoff, and still more re¬ 
fined. He makes his teeth not in the form of a comb, but 
in the form of a round see-saw with teeth of different size 
according to the pitch of the octave which the "see-saw" 
must transmit. The higher the pitch, the closer together 
must the teeth be. Within the octave, Sholpo regulates 
the quantity of the teeth by means of a more or less fre¬ 
quent circulation of the disk, in dependence upon which the 
combs are photographed on the moving picture film with 
more or less frequency. Recently, Sholpo has substituted 
slots for teeth; this adds to his disks greater exactness and 
practicability. Together with Rimsky-Korsakoff (the com¬ 
poser grandson of the famous Rimsky-Korsakoff), he has 
recorded on a film a number of items by Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
and a few new works. Anyone who has heard the "March- 
Trot"—a short jazz piece played on . . . birds' voices will 
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Music 
by 

Designed 
Sound 

by 

V. Solcv (Moscow) 

never forget it. "March-Trot" is a serious contribution to 
the wealth of world music. 

Timbrograms—Music of the Future. 

All those engaged in work on "artificial sound/' have 
until very recently recorded it by means of lines (trans¬ 
verse recording). At Potilikha, in Moscow, there is a man 
called Tager, who has discovered unexpected opportunities 
in shadow recording ("intensive," nuance recording). 

Tager's strips of shadow correspond to Shorin's "teeth." 

By photographing them on a different scale, Yankovsky 
has obtained a different pitch of sound but in the same 
timbre as the design taken as the basis. Naturally, he 
chooses, for the starting point, the most richly sounding 
note of each instrument. 

The fact that Yankovsky's "timbrograms" promise to fur¬ 
nish sound of any pitch with the timbre of the best note 
of the instrument is of tremendous importance in principle. 

It is known that the higher the pitch, the poorer is the 
timbre of any musical instrument. (The extreme upper 
notes of the piano, for instance, are quite "dry). This 
phenomenon takes place because the material used in the 
making of the instrument (wood, copper, etc.) reflects dif¬ 
ferently in each case sounds of different pitch. Various 
instruments made of various materials and of various forms 
possess greater or lesser quantities of fully sounding oc¬ 
taves. The piano sounds well within a big range; other 
instruments are considerably poorer in good octaves. All 
depends upon the instrument. 

One might say that Yankovsky creates "multiplication in¬ 
struments" which are not dependent upon any acoustic 
whims, simply because, once and for all, the best sound 
is taken as the basis. 

This possibility is far more interesting than abstract re¬ 
search for "new sounds," in which up to now the workers 
in the field of the "designed sound" have been engaged. 
Regardless of whether it has been a long or a short pro¬ 
cess, whether it has come easily or has involved a tre¬ 
mendous amount of time, labor, and patience of audiences, 
the fact remains that during the centuries of its existence, 
our orchestral practice has chosen the timbres most ac¬ 
ceptable to our ears, (just as Oriental practice has chosen 
its own timbres). 

The modern symphony orchestra is very rich in sounds, 
and it is impossible to discover immediately something 
utterly different in this line. The point is, that by no means 

E. Shoipo of Leningrad, sketching the slot- 
teeth on his discs. These figures are then pho¬ 
tographed on the sound path of a moving pic¬ 
ture film. It would be truer to speak of “photo¬ 
graphic sound” than “designed sound.” 


every instrument of the 
orchestra is in harmon¬ 
ious relations with its 
neighbors. Orchestra in¬ 
struments do not repre¬ 
sent a finished system; 
especially important is 
the fact that the range 
of possibilities is differ¬ 
ent in all instruments. 

These are the gaps that 
Yankovsky promises to 
remedy. 

Shoipo of Leningrad 
also is seriously thinking 
of changing over to the 
field of Yankovsky's 
"timbrograms." For 
they can be utilized on 
the multiplication film 
apparatus, as well as for 
the recording of the pa¬ 
per designs in motion, as 
has been done by Shoipo. 

Musical Horizons. 

What does "designed 
sound" sound like? 

It would be wrong to 
suppose that the ver/ 
first steps open up possi¬ 
bilities for altogether new 
timbres. These have not 
been obtained. Until re- 
c e n t I y , instrumental 
technique was groping 
its way towards new 
sounds. Nevertheless, ex¬ 
perience in the field is 
colossal. 

During the nineteenth 
century alone there were 
twelve thousand patents 
dealing with musical 
technique. The choosing 
of new sounds, new tim¬ 
bres, and improvement 
of the already existing 
ones has, therefore, been 
a cease'ess process. If 
it were possible to get altogether fantastic timbres, they 
would fail to stir the listeners aesthetically. 

But it would be an altogether different matter if we should 
succeed in getting series of intermediary timbres, for in- 

Continued on next page 
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Top: Early attempts to 

produce “designed sounds.” 
These designs gave a timbre 
of the “hurdy-gurdy” type— 
simple and bare. 

Center: How the sound 
of a French Horn arises and 
continues. The periods ap¬ 
pear almost instantaneously 
and die away with a singing 
note. 

A piano gives a much 
shorter period. 

Bottom: Multiplication film 
for television (“the March 
of the Chess Figures”) to be 
broadcast with “artificial 
sound”. 
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stance timbres between those of wood and brass winds, with 
different sordines. In this case, "designed sound" has 
justified itself from the very first steps of its existence. 
Even a few years ago, sounds of the type of different wood 
wind instruments were obtained. Such intermediary tim¬ 
bres are today often obtained by Voinoff, to say nothing of 
Sholpo of Leningrad, who has been working by a more subtle 
method. 

The dream of the symphony orchestra reformers, who 
have in vain struggled for some degree of smoothness of 
transition between different instrumental groups, may be 
realized by means of synthetic music, particularly by the 
music of Yankovsky and Sholpo. The simplicity of the 
photo-copy method used by Yankovsky, together with the 
rapidity of Sholpo's methods promise to do very much in 
this direction. 

The dearest dreams of the "automatisators" of music 
may become a reality. The violin will walk across the viola 
and the cello directly beyond the double bass. The lowest 
sounding brass wind instrument, the tuba, will rise above 
the highest brass wind—the trumpet. Triangles will sing, 
not ring. The piano, preserving the crystal clearness of its 
sound, will sound as prolonged as the harmonium, with its 
sound rising from the most tender pianissimo to colossal 
force. The flute will go down beyond the bass clarinet. 
The bassoon piccolo will go up beyond the flute piccolo. 
There will be smooth modulations from the violin to the 
clarinet, to the horns, to the percussion. The gaps be¬ 
tween the violins, the wood and the brass wind instruments, 
between the bow, the percussion, and the plucked instru¬ 
ments, and even choruses will be done away with. These 
groups of instruments are not so far apart in regard to 
timbres. The "multiplication" orchestra of the future can 
be clearly foreseen even now, in the form of an unbroken 
continuation of timbres, from the tenderest flute to the 
double bass, without any parasitical soundings. 

At present there does not exist an instrument which apart 
from musical sounds, (i. e. those with regular wavelike vi¬ 
brations) does not produce also sounds of a disorderly, noise 
like character. The whistling of the winds, the rustling of 
the violins . . . Violing noises for instance form a relatively 
large percentage of violin sound. 

Analysis of phonograms will allow us to overcome this, 
also. The noise "teeth" might be removed from the phon¬ 
ogram of the given instrument. Later, one might use the 
phonogram cleared of them. 

We will get rid of the negative aspects of the sordines 
which have introduced new noises into the brass instru¬ 
ments since their appearance. 

We shall know what it is that distorts to shrieking point 
the sounds of the cornet-a-pistons and the English horn in 
its higher registers. These instruments might be introduced 
into the regular symphony orchestras. 

The lower notes of the bass tuba, for instance, have a 
very poor sound. It has been known for a long time that 
they are very poor in overtones but nothing could be done 
about it. Yankovsky has looked at the phonogram of the 
tuba;—yes, in the lower notes there are only large and in¬ 
frequent "teeth" and very few little ones. But isn't it 
possible to draw them or to photograph on a larger scale 
the picture of the richer middle register notes? Yes, that 
is what Yankovsky is doing now. The new member of the 
orchestral polyphony is ready. 

A problem of this sort would probably alarm even Prof. 
Sarnett, the French transformer of musical instrtuments for 
the radio. It seems as if he does not go beyond the im¬ 
provement of the transmission of that which the orchestra 
already possesses. Basic change in the acoustics of the in¬ 
struments themselves lies beyond his purpose. 

The fullfreedom of the technique of interpretation prom¬ 
ised by "designed sound," might bring to life a number of 
instruments, such as harps, which are beginning to become 



Left: It is difficult to analyze a curve of this 
type into a series of others. It was thought that 
it would give a complicated sound, but practice 
did not bear this out. Everything, depends, it 
seems, on the presence of small “teeth.” 

Top center: Experiments made by Avraamov 
and Yankovsky showed that a profile usually 
sounds like a violincello. The profile is taken in 
such a way that the black silhouette corres¬ 
ponds to the white one, in accordance with 
the law of sound reco rding which says that 
phases must follow each other alternately. 

Lower center: Two sound tracks obtained by 
photographing Sholpo's discs (each track gives 
a different timbre of sound). 

Right: Natural sound track of a piano on a 

cinema film. It can clearly be seen how the same 
group of “teeth” repeat itself at definite intervals 
(the film moves so rapidly that every sound has 
time to be recorded in the form of several “per¬ 
iods,” making it easier to distinguish its boun¬ 
daries from those of neighboring sounds.) 


obsolete. Trumpets will play without stops for breath. A 
fairy like accumulation of "orchestra" tempo might become 
possible. 

By building a chord out of tones of any pitch, it will be 
possible to create altogether new harmonies, outside the 
reach of present day instruments. 

"Designed sound" also makes it possible to give melody 
and harmony "glissando" fashion (i. e. sliding up and down, 
like the howling of the wind). This sliding of the vocal 
tone is frequently used in singing, especially in Gypsy and 
Persian singing. The Hawaiian guitar has something of 
the kind. "Designed sound" offers the possibility of such a 
sound to any other instrument. (This has been done, by 

Continued on page 154 
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QUALITY 


PRODUCERS of many special-purpose 
pictures must have Eastman Super X Pan¬ 
chromatic Negative because of its unusual 
characteristics. And the bulk of the in¬ 
dustry’s big feature hits regularly benefit 
by its unmatched photographic quality. 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
(J. E. Brulatour, Inc., Distributors, Fort 
Lee, New York, Chicago, Hollywood.) 


EASTMAN SUPER X 


PANCHROMATIC NEGATIVE 
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ONE MAN LABORATORY 

Senior size. 2000 ft. per hr. 
Junior size, 1000 ft. per hr. 

35mm - 16mm 
Perfected Machine Developing 
—o— 

WORLD MOTION PICTURE 
EQUIPMENT CORP. 

1611 Cosmo Street, Hollywood, Calif. 




VARIABLE AREA RECORDERS 

PATENT NO. I**SS». OTHERS PENOiNC 
ALSO 

^ 35 mm to 16 mm a 

C REDUCTION SOUND PRINTER lj 
LJ AND (J 

^ SOUND EQUIPMENT M 

^ Cable address CRSCO qj 

C.R. SKINNER MFG.Co. 

no TURN STREET. PHONE OROUIAV 6909 

San Francisco. California U. S. ft. 


• MOVIOLA • 

FILM EDITING EQUIPMENT 
Used in Every Major Studio. 
Illustrated Literature on request. 

MOVIOLA CO. 

1451 Gordon St. Hollywood, Calif. 


I n (/Porld-lOule Use 

Ppryduc* anA (\)iqbt 

Cffacls in Daytirmr-Foq Scthys- 
bif fused. Focus, and many elWvffvcls 
With any Camera - Io any ClimaFe 
Gcorqo H. Scheibo 
ORIGINATOR OF EFFECT FILTERS 
1927 WEST 78tm ST. LOS ANGELES. CAL 


RAPID PROCESSING METHODS 

Continued from page 145 


film should be rinsed for about 5 sec¬ 
onds in an acid stop bath, and fixed un¬ 
til it has cleared in the F-5 fixing bath. 

The proper development time at any 
temperature can be determined from last 
month's table, if the time which gives 
the desired degree of development at 
65°F. is known. Although the temper¬ 
ature coefficients of the other develop¬ 
ers vary slightly, this table is sufficient¬ 
ly accurate for use with any of the de¬ 
velopers mentioned in this paper, except 
the two bath developer for which the 
times need not be changed over the tem¬ 
perature range form 65° to 85°F. 

SUMMARY 

In press photography, it is often nec¬ 
essary to obtain a print from an exposed 
negative as quickly as possible. The 
time required by each step in this pro¬ 
cess must be considered in order to ob¬ 
tain as great a reduction in the total 
time as possible. 

A rapid hardening two bath developer 
is very well suited for these conditions, 
because of the following properties: 

(a) It can be used at temperatures 
from 65° to 85°F. 


(b) It develops and haidens the film 
in 2 minutes. 

(c) Small errors in timing have very 
little effect on the development. 

(d) The solutions are stable and not 
very subject to aerial oxidation. 

This developer is best followed by the 
F-5 fixing bath, but if desired, an ultra 
rapid fixing bath, such as the F-24 with 
21/2 per cent of ammonium chloride 
added, may be used. 

Other developers which are particular¬ 
ly suitable for special circumstances are: 

1. For processing normally exposed 
negatives at room temperatures from 
65° to 80°F., use D-72 full strength, 
rinse for a few seconds in the SB-1 acid 
stop bath, and fix in the F-23 chrome 
alum hardening fixing bath. 

2. For rapid development at temper¬ 
atures up to 90°F., use the D-9 develop¬ 
er with the addition of formalin and 
phenosafranine, rinse in water or an acid 
stop bath, and fix in the F-5 fixing bath. 

3. For maximum emulsion speed 
(maximum shadow detail), regardless of 
contrast, develop in D-82 at 65°F. for 
about 8 minutes. 

4. For maximum emulsion speed ob- 
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941 No. Sycamore Ave., Hollywood, California 
Cables: "Morinc" 
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OUT OF THE WORLD’S LARGEST 
AND FINEST FILM LABORATORY COME 

CONSOLIDATED “CERTIFIED PRINTS” 


Consolidated film industries, inc. 


SOMETIMES you- experts take an 
entire day to light a single scene that the au¬ 
dience sees for only three or four minutes. It's 
this devotion to detail that makes the American 
motion picture the most beautiful in the world. 
Here at Consolidated we take similar pains to 
produce theatre prints that bring these artistic 
effects to the screen with unerring accuracy. 
No other film laboratory anywhere has such 
elaborate and costly machinery for controlling 
quality, for assuring uniformity, for reproduc¬ 
ing all the sound and action in the master 
negative, for providing the producer with 
prints that are always "a triumph of ac¬ 
curacy, a miracle of uniformity". 


NEW YORK 


HOLLYWOOD 
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Don't duetts 

Write S.O.S. 

Exceptional values offered every day 
by S. 0. S. in equipment for 

STUDIO-RECORDING 
PROJECTION Cr LABORATORY 

Brand new as well as Rebuilt and Re¬ 
conditioned Equipment for every prac¬ 
tical use at prices WAY BELOW MAR¬ 
KET—always on hand. Write or wire 
today! 

Send for BARGAIN LISTS! 

S. 0. S. CORP., 1600 Broadway, N. Y. City 

“World’s Largest Mail Order House” 

REFERENCES—Any bank in N. Y. 


tainable in a short time, odd 10 grams 
per liter more sodium hydroxide to the 
D-82 and develop at 65°F. for the time 
available, up to 3 minutes. If the avail¬ 
able time is less than 30 seconds, add 
ammonia to this developer. 

5. If maximum highlight density is 
required regardless of time of develop¬ 
ment or shadow detail, use D-8, D-9, or 
D-82 plus caustic at 65°F. for the time 
shown in Table 11. 

6. Provided maximum shadow detail 
is not required, for maximum gamma in 
a minimum time, use D-8 at 65°F. 

The time required for drying may be 


saved by printing from the wet negative, 
supported in a special holder, or held in 
a thin liquid cell containing water or 
fixing bath. 

When many prints must be made, the 
negative should be protected against ov¬ 
erheating by providing forced ventilation 
of the printer lamphouse and by the use 
of a water cell or heat absorbing glass 
before the lamp. 

Hal Mohr, A.S.C., Captures 
Academy Award 

Continued from page 143 

No award was made, however, in Class 
I, (Academy Statuette and Placque), 
but two certificates of merit were award¬ 
ed in Class II. These were given to 
the Agfa-Ansco Corp., for the develop¬ 
ment of the Agfa Infra-Red film which, 
in the opinion of the judges, "has re¬ 
sulted in a significant improvement in 
photographic quality and has particular¬ 
ly increased the facility with which trans¬ 
parency and effect shots are made." 
For the development of the Pola-Screen, 
the Eastman Kodak Co. received an 
award because the Pola-Screen "helps 
to remove certain limitations in photog¬ 
raphy and is ... an important contribu¬ 
tion to the art and science of motion 
picture production." 

Seven awards were made in Class III, 
consisting of honorable mention in the 
report of the board of judges. These 
went to the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Stu¬ 
dio for the development of anti-direc¬ 
tional film-development, the practical 
application of which "constitutes a mer¬ 
itorious advance in the laboratory field"; 
to the Mole-Richardson Co., for their 
development of "Solarspot" spotlamps, 
reported "a valuable contribution to the 
industry in ... a light unit essentially 
for motion picture photography, utilizing 
improved optical design and construc¬ 
tion." Another award went to Para¬ 
mount Productions, Inc., for the design 
and construction of the Paramount 
Transparency Air Turbine Developing 
Machine which "marks a notably progres¬ 
sive step in the processing of motion 
picture film." In the non-photographic 
field, these awards were given to Wil¬ 
liam A. Mueller of Warner Bros.-First 
National Studios for his method of dub¬ 
bing, in which the level of the dialogue 
automatically controls the level of ac¬ 
companying music and sound-effects; 
to Douglas Shearer, A.S.C., and the 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Sound depart¬ 
ment for their automatic control system 
for cameras and sound-recording ma¬ 
chines and auxiliary stage equipment; 
to Electrical Research Products, Inc., for 
study and development of equipment to 
analyze and measure flutter resulting 
from the travel of film through the mech¬ 
anisms used in the recording and repro¬ 
duction of sound; and to Maj. Nathan 
Levinson, Director of Sound Recording 


Capt. John D. Craig takes an 

F 1.3 TAYLOR HOBSON COOKE 

to the decks of the LUSITANIA 

To get perfect pictures on the murky 
bottom of the Atlantic, Capt. Craig will 
use an F 1.3 T-H-C Speed Panchro lens 
in his Bell & Howell Eyemo when, with 
salvagers, he descends to the deck of the 
Lusitania this summer. For full infor¬ 
mation and prices on this fast, fully cor¬ 
rected lens, address 

Bell & Howell Company 

Chicago—1848 Larchmont Ave. 

New York-11 W. 42d St. 
Hollywood—716 N. LaBrea Ave. 
London, England 


Don't Dui/ Until You Dare Seen Our New 

MAXIMA FULL-RANGE 

VAIIHIIIH AUK4 RECORDING SYSTEMS 

PORTABLE OR STUDIO TYPES 

Features Found Only in Expensive Equipment 

® VARIABLE AREA 
® ROTARY FILM DRUM 
O CONSTANT FILM MOTION DAMPENER 

• SYNCHRONOUS MOTORS 
9 DYNAMIC OR RIBBON MICROPHONE 

• DE LUXE TWO CHANNEL AMPLIFIER 

Introductory Offer for Limited Time 
$1975.00, Net; F.O.B., New York 

SOUND FILM ENTERPRISES, INC. 

723 SEVENTH AVE. NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Cable Address: SOUND FILM 
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at Warner Bros.-First National Studios 
tor the method of inter-cutting variable 
density and variable areas sound tracks 
to secure increase in the effective vol¬ 
ume range of sound recorded for motion 


pressing green-yellow radiation. The 
spectral transmission curve of such a 
filter is closest in shape to the spectral 
sensitivity curve of present Panchromat¬ 
ic supersensitive emulsions, both show¬ 
ing their maximum peaks in red and 
blue. 

Viewing an object through this type 
of filter will enable one to visually an¬ 
ticipate the effect of the spectral re¬ 
flection characteristics of the object up¬ 
on the negative material before expos¬ 
ure. Thus we are able to construct vis¬ 
ually for any object what was previously 
referred to and explained as the pho- 
ticity curve. 

Both types of viewing filters discussed 
are helpful in many ways for each prob¬ 
lem, that of "Orthochromatic reproduc¬ 
tion" and deliberately distorted reproduc¬ 
tion. 

An interesting field in which the ap¬ 
plication of photographic distortion plays 


pictures. Several of these achievements 
have already been described in these 
pages to readers of the American Cin¬ 
ematographer and descriptions of the 
others are planned for the near future. 


an important part is in the photograph¬ 
ing of so-called "effect shots". This 
includes the many different methods of 
composite trick photography wherein the 
combination of foregrouna action and 
background is achieved by utilizing the 
possibilities of color enhancing and de¬ 
pressing filters. 

Also, in this category belong photo¬ 
graphing through haze and photograph¬ 
ically producing night effects made in the 
daytime. While both of these tasks can 
be accomplished quite successfully by us¬ 
ing Panchromatic negative emulsions in 
combination with red filters, there are 
also available special emulsions which in 
addition to the blue sensitivity inherent 
to silver bromide, are sensitized for deep 
red and infra red radiation, and thus 
make effects possible which cannot be 
obtained otherwise. 

The next article will conclude the se- 


FRIED 35MM 

LIGHT TESTER 

In use by Hollywood Laboratories. 

Price Complete $575.00 

Fried Camera Co, 

6150 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Hollywood, Calif. 

Also manufacturers of 16mm 
printers and testers. 


FOR IMMEDIATE SALE! 

DE BRIE AT SACRIFICE 

New Type SUPER PARVO DEBRIE 

Ultra Silent Camera No Blimp Necessary 

Has built-in motor, automatic dis¬ 
solve, pilot pins and anti-buckling de¬ 
vice. Four 1000-ft. magazines—40mm, 
50mm and 75mm lenses—Debrie fric¬ 
tion tripod and new type Debrie finder. 
Leather-covered carrying trunk and tri¬ 
pod cover. It's the latest type equip¬ 
ment . . . like new! 

Thoroughly Guaranteed 

MOTION PICTURE 
CAMERA SUPPLY, Inc. 

723 Seventh Avenue New York City 
Cable: “Cinecamera” 


Problems of Controlling Correct Photographic 
Reproduction 

Continued from page 142 
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F OLLOW the lead of MGM, Columbia, and Para¬ 
mount, and find out what Pell & I lowed Produc¬ 
tion Printers can save for you. 

W herever these printers have been installed, costs 
have dropped. No mislights, no lost threading time, 
no out-of-synchrony prints, no cleaning of negative 
with resulting hazards. Sound prints of the finest 
quality, with absolute densitometric control of every 
scene, are produced at the lowest cost. No wasted 
film, no lost production time. 

It look a quarter of a million dollars to engineer 
and develop this perfected automatic printer. Write 
for complete information. 

BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 

CHICAGO—1848 Larchmont Ave. NEW YORK —11 West 42nd St. 
HOLLY OOI) —716 North La Brea Ave. LONDON — 320 Regent St. 


Used by' Columbia , Paramount 


MODERNIZE with the new 
REEL & HOWELL 

Production Printers 
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Hiyh Fidelity 

RECORDING 

GALVANOMETER 


— 3 
<1 


OZID 




Model ”E” Mount 


(Variable Area System) 

\ Berndt-Maurer High Fidelity Re¬ 
cording Galvanometer provides the 
advantages of the Variable Area 
type of sound track . . . Several 
models are available giving a 
choice of physical dimensions 
which permit a neat and’ conven¬ 
ient installation of any recorder or 
single system camera. 

Literature and thorough technical des¬ 
cription will be sent on request 

The BERNDT-M AURERcorp 

1 17 East 24th Street New York 





1515 Cahuenga Blvd., 
Hollywood, Calif. 
Phone: GLadstone 2404 


Recording Machinery 

HolEy wootlMotion l*ic*luro 
Eiiui|»mont ( o. 

645 Martel Ave. Cable Artreeves 
Hollywood, California 


ries dealing with Problems of Controlling 
Correct Photographic Reproduction. 
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Absolute Music by Designed 
Sound 

Continued from page 148 
the way, in the "March-Trot" of Rim¬ 
sky-Korsakoff and Sholpo) . 

All the possibilities of quarter tone 
music, of the performance of music of 
any nationality in its original form, etc., 
of course remain open. 

Music acquires unheard-of force of 
action. 

Furthermore, a chord of more than 
ten sounds per second can be heard dis¬ 
tinctly only by very few musicians pos¬ 
sessing an absolute ear. Very well, 
then! Let us turn it into a new timbre. 
The regular timbre complex (the basic 
tone plus the over-tones) reproduces in 
the miniature the full chord, not only 
statically but also dynamically. (At 
each of its notes, the over-tones repeat 
a certain musical phrase) . Here is, there¬ 
fore, a new path towards purely organic 
experimentation in search of new tim¬ 
bres. 

One more thing. Music can be de¬ 
termined in regard to five relationships: 
pitch, loudness, technique of perform¬ 
ance, timbre and polyphony. In regard 
to the last relationship, "designed sound" 
will apparently be greatly helped by con¬ 
stantly improving the technique of the 
"re-recording" of sounds. By means of 
special apparatus for "re-recordings," 
done purely electrically without any 
acoustic hindrances, all the sounds are 
re-recorded upon one phonogram of nor¬ 
mal width. 

Some day perhaps, by means of re-re¬ 
cording, "designed sound" will enter in¬ 
to the regular symphony orchestra. It 
might enter the orchestra either as an 
unusual "soloist," or as a modest incog¬ 
nito, instead of some instrument which 
in its normal state can not fulfill the de¬ 
sires of the composer (see the use of 
harps in Wagner's music). 

"Designed sound" permits combina¬ 
tions of any timbre with any method of 
producing the sound. The piano will be 
able to sing; the flute will ring like the 
plucked instruments. . . . Mr. Disney, can 
you imagine mewing in the voice of the 


Back Issues 
of 

American 

Cinematographer 


We can furnish certain issues of 
practically every volume published 
for the past 17 years, except 1935. 

• 

We do not however, have full vol¬ 
ume: for any year. 


The American Cinematographer is 
the oldest paper in the world de¬ 
voted to the motion picture cam¬ 
eraman. 




Its magazines are full of valuable 
information and experiences of the 
world's leading cameramen. 
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All back issues are priced at 30c 
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dog, or barking in the voice of the cat? 
Can you imagine the tune of a French 
chansonette sung in the timbre of a 
roaring lion? "Synthetic" singing (with¬ 
out words) is not far off. 

As far as speech imitation is con¬ 
cerned, its realization will involve prob¬ 
ably more time. Even in regular sound 
recording, music, thus far, gives better 
results than speech. The choirs of the 
angels need not fear unemployment as 
yet. For the multiplication film, how¬ 
ever, there is a possibility of smooth, un- 
noticeable transition from the timbre of 
the human voice into a melody of mu¬ 
sically fixed tones, from musical tones 
into noise-like sounds and vice versa, as 
a combination of music and noise. Final¬ 
ly some voices, such as the natural bark¬ 
ing of the dog, will be reproduced in the 
near future. The dog's voice vibrates an 
octave that makes the "bark." 

It is curious that work on the analysis 
of the phonogram has originated in the 
Soviet Union not only in the fields of 
cinema or the radio (where a small group 
of people has also been working on "de¬ 
signed sound") but in purely musical 
circles. The State Music Publishing 
House has recently brought out in book 
form a posthumous work by Prof. Rabot- 
nov—"A Treatise on the Investigation 
of Phonograms," dealing with vocal parts 
in particular. The work is devoted to 
the analysis of the disk records for the 
phonograph. Prof. Rabotnov analyzes 
the forms and conditions of the origin of 
the little furrows characteristic of the 
vocal parts. Prof. Rabotnov has accom¬ 
plished that, of which once upon a time, 
Mogoli-Nagi, the photo-innovator, 
dreamt. 

From the literature on the subject, it 
is known that researches dealing with 
vocal parts were carried on in England 
a few years ago by Mr. Humphreys for 
the practical purpose of adding sound to 
films. Unfortunately, however, results 
of his work, have not as yet been pub¬ 
lished. 

Most difficult to reproduce is the hu¬ 
man voice with its sounds passing from 
one into another, and the singing qual¬ 
ity of the violin. The striking of the 
bow upon the strings calls forth such a 
number of overtones as is impossible to 
produce in some other mechanical fash¬ 
ion. 

Where can "designed sound" be 
heard? It is included occasionally into 
the broadcasts of the Leningrad radio¬ 
stations. Special little films with "de¬ 
signed sound" have just been made for 
Soviet television. The experimental 
radio-station in Moscow, which after 
midnight (Moscow time) transmits oc¬ 
casional television programs, is soon to 
include in its programs small multiplica¬ 
tion films accompanied by "designed 
sound". The first number is the "March 
of the Chess Figures" with music from 
Carmen. 
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rMi IIiff hI hero in our Display Dooms! 

New and Used Cameras, Accessories, Lighting Equipment, 
immediately available. Phone, write or wire. 

Everything is’thoroughly guaranteed 


Eastern Representatives 

MITCHELL CAMERA CORPORATION 
HARRISON FILTERS—FEARLESS PRODUCTS 
MOVIOLA FILM EDITING EQUIPMENT 


We now have a modern, completely equipped repair and cervice depart¬ 
ment—specializing on Mitchell, Bell Cr Howell, Akeley and De Brie 

Cameras 

FRANK C. ZUCKER ••• J. BURGI CONTNER 

MOTION PICTURE CAMERA 
SUPPLY. Inc. 

72:i Seventh Ave. New YorkjCity 

Telephone BRyant 9-7755 Cable Address: Cinecamera 
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FEARLESS: 

BLIMPS 

DOLLIES 

MOTORS 

FREE-HEADS 

CEARED 

TILT-HEADS 

LAMPS 




SOUND 

RECORDING 
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DEVELOPING 

MACHINES 
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M-G-M 

20th Cent. Fox 
Paramount 
United Artists 
Warner Bros. 

Columbia Pictures 
Universal 

Jam Handy, Detroit 
Wilding Pictures, Detroit 


Fox Movietonews, N. Y. 

Associated Screen News 

Technicolor 

Clasa, Mexico City 

Sonofilm, Kolhapur 

Gaumont British 

London Film Productions 

British Lion 

RKO-Pathe 

Hal Roach 


General Service Studios 
Republic Pictures 
Eastern Serice Studios 
Chesterfield 
Dormour 
Samuel Goldwyn 
Quality Films, Calcutta 
Jorge Stahl, Mexico Cify 
Multifilm, Holland 


KCAItLKSS CAMEK A* COMPANY 

Cable Fearcamco 

8572 Santa Monica Boulevard HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
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QVIOLA 


FILM VIEWING ond 
REPRODUCING MACHINES} 

All Models on Display—For Sale or Rent j 
Illustrated Literature On Request 
Motion Picture Camera Supply, Inc. 
723 Seventh Avenue New York City i 
Cable: “Cinecamera” 


Premier Changes 

Through negotiations consummated 
last week the Premier Motion Picture 
Equipment Company sold to the World 
Motion Picture Equipment Corp. all the 
rights and contracts with license to 
manufacture and distribute the Gwynee 
"One Man Laboratory" motion picture 
developing machine. 


This new company has located at 1611 
Cosmo Street, Hollywood, where it is es¬ 
tablishing full laboratory facilities for 
actual practice and so as to more thor¬ 
oughly demonstrate their "One Man 
Laboratory." The new quarters are 
equipped with a regular dark room, print¬ 
ing facilities and all the modern meth¬ 
ods of processing film. 



Everything Photographic 

for Professional and Amateur 

New and Used, bought, sold, rented and 
repaired. Designers and manufac¬ 
turers of H. C. E. Combination 
lens shade and filter-holder 
for any size lens. 


Hollywood Camera Exchange 

1600 Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood 
Tel: HO 3651 
Cable Address: HOcamex 

Send tor Bargain Catalog 




Model B Professional $300.00 

For Bell £r Howell and Mitchell 
Cameras and their respective 
T-ipod. With the ORIGINAL 
instant release telescopic 
handle. 

FRED HOEFNER 

GLadstone 0243 
5319 Santa Monica Boulevard 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 



TRUEBALL 

TRIPOD HEADS 


OF SPECIAL ALLOY 
LIGHTER WEIGHT 
The Same Efficient Head 

For follow shots, known for 
their smoothness of opera¬ 
tion and equal tension on 
all movements. 

Unaffected by temper¬ 
ature. 


Model A for Ama¬ 
teur motion picture 
cameras. Attaches t* 
any standard STILL 
Tripod, $12.00. 

Trueball tripod 
heads are unexcelled 
for simplicity, ac¬ 
curacy and speed of 
operation. 


The Hoefner four- 
inch Iris and Sun- 
shade combination 
ia also a superior 
product. 


Mole-Richardson "Ultra H. I. Arc." 

A radically new high intensity arc 
spotlight, known as the "Ultra H. I. Arc," 
is announced this month by Mole-Rich¬ 
ardson, Inc. Embodying the same ex¬ 
clusive "morinc-lens" optical system 
that won the (incandescent) Solarspot 
lamps immediate popularity, the "Ultra 
H. I. Arc" is a 150-Ampere High Inten¬ 
sity rotary carbon arc spotlamp. In con¬ 
struction and appearance it is closely 
similar to its companion unit, the 120- 
Ampere "H. I. Arc". Like the "H. I. 
Arc", the new unit eliminates the un¬ 
even light distribution common to all re¬ 
flector-arc spotlamps and delivers vastly 
more light than is possible with lamps 
using conventional types of condensing- 
lens optics. The projected beam from 
the new lamp is devoid of "hot rings" 
"dark centers," and element-shadows. 
The new unit's range of beam adjust¬ 
ments is from a tight spot-beam of less 
than 10° to a flooded spread of over 48°. 
At all focal adjustments greater than 1 8° 
the "Ultra H. I. Arc" throws a beam of 
much greater intensity than that of a 
comparably powered 36" Sun Arc. 

The steadiness, silence and color-dis¬ 
tribution of the new lamp mark definite 
improvements over previous types. Over 
a twenty-minute burning period, the in¬ 
tensity of the "Ultra H. I. Arc's" light 
will not vary plus-or-minus 5%, while 
sound experts have pronounced it pos¬ 
sible to use the lamp within ten feet of 
the microphone. While the new lamp 
was developed primarily for Technicolor 
photography, and received its first prac¬ 
tical use on "Dancing Pirate," it is, like 
its predecessor the "H. I. Arc," finding 
extensive application on black-and- 
white sets where light-effects, strong 
source-lighting, etc., call for a high-pow¬ 
ered, modern arc. 
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FOR COLOR OR BLACK-AND-WHITE 


You can make superb color or black- 
and-white movies with the Filmo 
121. Moreover, you can switch from 
one to the other instantlv and with¬ 
out wasting any film. • This trim, 
compact, lightweight model is so 
small that it slips comfortably into a 
coat pocket—you’ll never be tempted 
to leave it behind. • Its fast Tavlor- 
Hobson Cooke F 2.7 lens, fullv cor¬ 
rected for color and all other aber¬ 
rations, makes it especially fine for 


use with color film. • The 121 oper¬ 
ates at two speeds, 16 and 24. and 
makes single-frame exposures. 11 has 
both waist and eye-level viewfinders, 
a built-in exposure calculator, accu¬ 
rate film footage indicator, and an 
attached non-rotating winding kev 
which folds flat against the camera. • 
The 121 is unique among 16 mm. 
cameras in its combination of pre¬ 
cision manufacture and compact¬ 
ness. Price, only $72.50. 


®^®^LL HOW ELL CO. Chicago • New York • Hollywood • London 

For 29 years the world's largest manufacturer of precision equipment for Hollywood motion picture studios 


Other FILMO Cameras for 
Personal Movie-making 

Bell & Howell manufactures a number of models 
—each precision-made, each unsurpassably fine 
in its respective field. Some of the most popular 
of these are described briefly below. 


Filmo 70-1), 16 mm. 

( Pictured above) 

I his is the master of all personal movie cam¬ 
eras”! Its three-lens turret, variable viewfinder, 
seven speeds, and numerous exclusive Bell & 
Howell features make it the finest and most 
versatile of 16 mm. cameras. Cooke F 2.7 lens, 
interchangeable with seven others from 1-inch 
F 1.5 to 6-inch F 5.5. 


Filmo 70-E , 16 mm. 

Identical in appearance and quality to Filmo 
70-1) but without the lens turret and the variable 
viewfinder. Operates at four speeds and is, like 
Model 70-D, unequaled for color or black-and- 
white movie-making. 


Filmo 8’s 

^ here economy of operation or ex¬ 
treme portability is desired, the new 
FILMO 8’s, using the new narrow, 
low-cost 8 mm. film costing as little 
as $1.45 a roll, including processing, 
is quite popular. This Bell & Howell 
cinematographic triumph is bringing 
large, life-like, high quality motion 
pictures to movie lovers at new low cost. 


Send for full information 

Bell & Howell Company, 1848 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago 

Please send me literature about: □ Filmo 121 Camera; □ Filmo 70-1) Camera; D Filmo 70-E 
Camera; □ Filmo 8 mm. Equipment. 

Name ... Street . 


City ---- State. 
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S PRING heralds the opening of a 
new deluge of advice to motion 
picture enthusiasts. 

From all sides you are admonished as 
to what pictures you should take, how 
and when to take them. You are 
showered with advice . . . helpful, of 
course, but . . . don’t lose sight of the 
fundamental fact that the quality of 
your movies is governed largely by the 
film you use! . . . And since spring calls 
for an ideal all-around outdoor film . . . 
a wise choice is Agfa 1 6MM Fine-Grain 
Plenachrome Reversible Film. 


It combines high speed, full ortho¬ 
chromatism, wide latitude and a truly 
effective anti-halation coating. Its speed 
in daylight, is practically that of 16MM 
Panchromatic. Large-size projection 
... without loss of detail ... is made pos¬ 
sible by its extreme fineness of grain. 

Your dealer has Agfa 16MM Fine- 
Grain Plenachrome Reversible Film. 
It is available in 100-foot rolls at $4.50, 
and in 50-foot rolls at $2.75 ... in¬ 
cluding processing and return postage. 
Made by Agfa Ansco Corporation in 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


r - 


AGFA 
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PHO' 


STOP SCALE 


FACTS 

ABOUT THE NEW 

PHOTOSCOP 

Universal Photo-Electric Exposure Meter for 
Still and Cine Photography 


Definite Angie Characteristic: 

The ingenious placement of the inclined phot ocell-mirror unit limits the angle of admission to 45 
degrees. This angle is set to cover the most important part of the average photographic field, 
favoring the portion below the horizon. Top light and sky interference are totally eliminated. 

Direct Reading: 

The meter reads INSTANTLY AND DIRECTLY. By pre-setting to the film speed and shutter 
time (or frames-per-second of cine cameras) most generally used, the PHOTOSCOP instantly in¬ 
dicates the proper stop to be used as soon as it is pointed at the subject. The PHOTOSCOP reads 
directly, without resetting, scale shifting or calculation. One simple movement of the rotary sec¬ 
tor gives the less frequently required exposure time for any predetermined stop; or for a different 
film speed. 


Range: 

The time scale is calibrated from 30 seconds to 1 /1000 second and from 8 to 96 frames-per-second 
for cine cameras. Film speeds from 14 to 29 are included. The stop scales have all English and 
Continental stops from fl to f45. The new PHOTOSCOP will function under every adequate 
condition of daylight or artificial light in which the vast majority of pictures are made, with all 
popular types of amateur films from the slowest to the most ultra sensitive. 

Reading Comfort: 

The meter is held breast high; aimed as naturally as pointing your finger, and read by looking 
DOWN on the scale in the natural reading position. There is no inconvenience to those who wear 
glasses. 

Dimensions: 

The meter is small. Including the leather case it measures only 1 3/16"x2%"x3" overall. 

The Photo-Cell: 

The “power-plant” of the new Universal PHOTOSCOP Exposure Meter is a metal, light-operated 
current generator of rugged construction and a very long, almost unlimited life. The Electrocells 
in the new PHOTOSCOP are pre-aged during production, hence their perfect stability. The new 
“power-plant” is ULTRA-SENSITIVE and ha^ an unparalleled output. The cell generates up to 
0.6 volt and delivers about 480 micro-amperes per lumen. It responds to all colors and being 
without appreciable time lag, responds instantly to rapid light fluctations. 

The Ever-Ready Case: 

The new Universal PHOTOSCOP is supplied in a sturdy, Ever-ready leather case, from which it 
need never be removed. A neck cord is supplied, attached to the meter. 

Mechanical Construction: 

The new PHOTOSCOP is well constructed and splen¬ 
didly designed throughout. There are no loose, rub¬ 
bing or protruding parts to twist, bind or cause diffi¬ 
culty in scale setting or operation. 

Service: 

A service department for exposure information and 
a complete repair depot are maintained at the office 
of the distributors in New York City. 

Price: 

Complete with Ever-ready case, neck cord and new 
28-page reference book on Exposure, 

* 22.50 

PHOTO UTILITIES, Inc. 

10 West 33d Street New York, N. Y. 
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A Continuity 
for 

Easter 

by 

Barry Staley 

E ASTER—with its chicks and bunnies and bright-hued 
eggs! Surely this year you will film a record of the 
family's Easter activities. By capturing the spirit 
and events incidental to the day, you will make a valued 
addition to your celluloid domestic album. 

The following outline scenario will also give you exercise 
in operating your camera to catch natural rather than posed 
or directed action. Particularly with children, this unham¬ 
pered flow of natural gesture, expression and motion has 
priceless warmth and charm. It is not always easy to get, 
but is a treasured possession when finally unfolded on the 
screen. 

MAIN TIITLE: OUR EASTER PARADE, 1936. 

SCENE 1 : CLOSE-UP of Junior having his ear roundly 
soaped and washed. 

SCENE 2: CLOSE-UP of Junior having his hair combed 
and nicely slicked down. 


SCENE 3: CLOSE-UP of Daughter's stockinged feet 
only. She draws on her new shoes. 

SCENE 4: CLOSE-UP of Daughter's head only. Her 
curls are being brushed tight. 

SCENE 5: CLOSE-UP of Mother opening a hat box. 
She lifts out her new Easter hat. 

SCENE 6: CLOSE-UP of Mother seated at dressing 
table. She puts on the hat, adjusts it to the right angle, 
admires the effect. 

SCENE 7: CLOSE-UP of Father's hands folding a new 
clean handkerchief. 

SCENE 8: CLOSE-UP of Father patting folded handker¬ 
chief into breast pocket of his coat. 

SCENE 9: MEDIUM SHOT of the family front door. It 
is closed but it opens and the family step out through it 
one by one arrayed in their full Easter splendor. 

SCENE 10: MEDIUM SHOT of the entire family as they 
reach the sidewalk and join the Easter parade to church. 
FADE OUT. 

SCENE 11: FADE IN on SUB-TITLE: EASTER RABBIT 
AND THE EGG HUNT. 

SCENE 12: LONG SHOT of the back yard. A white 
Easter bunny is scampering about the yard. 

SCENE 13: MEDIUM SHOT of the rabbit hopping over 
the lawn. 

SCENE 14: CLOSE-UP of the rabbit munching at a blade 
of grass. Note: These rabbits are so tame you can with 
reasonable patience catch him sitting up nibbling at grass 
and wriggling his ears in manifest enjoyment. 

SCENE 15: MEDIUM SHOT of the rabbit. The children 
run in and after more or less pursuit catch him. 

SCENE 16: CLOSE-UP of Junior holding the rabbit, 
stroking the long ears. 

SCENE 17: MEDIUM SHOT as Mother enters the group 
about the rabbit. She gestures to various points of the 
yard. Children dance away as the Egg Hunt is on. 

SCENES 18 to 25: CLOSE and MEDIUM SHOTS of the 
children, their faces beaming with happy delight, as they 
scurry about the yard in quest of the hidden Easter eggs. 
Don't pose or rehearse these shots. Take a central position 
with your camera and catch the children's own natural ex¬ 
pressions and actions. They have their own inimitable ways 
and personalities. 

SCENE 26: CLOSE-UP of a colored Easter egg in its 
little grass nest hidden in a hedge. 

SCENE 27: MEDIUM SHOT of Junior, hot on the trail, 
nearing the hedge. 

SCENE 28: CLOSE SHOT of Junior as he spies the hid¬ 
den treasure and proceeds to annex it. 

SCENE 29: CLOSE-UP of the hidden Easter egg. Jun¬ 
ior's hand comes in and takes it away. 

SCENE 30: MEDIUM SHOT of Junior as he joyously an¬ 
nounces his find and clasping it proudly displays it for gen¬ 
eral approval. 

SCENE 31 : CLOSE SHOT of Junior, firmly clutching his 
Easter egg, as he valiantly carries on the hunt. 

SCENES 32 to 40: CLOSE and MEDIUM SHOTS from 
varying angles of the children pursuing the hunt and discov¬ 
ering the hidden Easter eggs. The scampering Easter rabbit 
is frequently in evidence. 

SCENE 41 : CLOSE-UP. On the children's table, taken 
to the yard, is gn Easter basket now piled high with Easter 
eggs. The tiny hands of Junior and Daughter come in and 
add the final eggs to the colorful collection. 

SCENE 42: MEDIUM SHOT of the children drawing 
chairs to the table and hopping into them. 

SCENE 43: CLOSE SHOT of the children at the table, 
cracking the shells and removing the outer covering from 
the hard-boiled eggs. 






Continued on page 180 
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E 


x p I a i n i n g 


t h 


F ROM THE TIME that "man" first Degan to think 
he has always tried to present his surroundings by 
words and pictures which were a reproduction not 
only of what he saw but also of what he thought. What 
he saw was quite easy to describe, but what "man" thought 
was often quite difficult to express and he had to make 
comparisons, had to call in things that he had seen pre¬ 
viously in order to describe his thoughts, and "Symbolism" 
(the art of describing one thing with the aid of another, 
sometimes entirely foreign, substance) was born. 

Through the ages "man" has developed "symbolism" un¬ 
til in this present day "symbolism" has been developed to 
such an extent that it tends to become over-developed and 
therefore confusing and defeating its purpose. 

This is very much true to a very great extent in our 
present-day motion pictures, and well for the reason that 
the users of "symbolism" in their pictures try to out-sym- 
bolize one another and disregard the laws of this means of 
expression. They try to beat one another in very much the 
same way that the studio publicity man tries to beat his 
rival studio in the use of superlatives in his description 
of a picture, disregarding entirely the picture's contents and 
merely concentrating his brains on the invention of still 
greater superlatives. This, of course, defeats its own pur¬ 
pose. 

The same applies to the directors who have done a good 
thing to death by their hit-or-miss methods, disregarding 
entirely the laws of "symbolism" until now many have 
come to look on this phase of picture-telling as something 
"arty" that the public does not appreciate or understand 
anyway. This is a very foolish stand to take inasmuch as 
nothing is used so much in every day life as "symbolism," 
inasmuch as this form of expressing one's thoughts is un¬ 
derstandable and normal to every person. 

But, as with everything else, one has to know on what 
fundamental laws picture-symbolism is based, and failing 
to have this knowledge at his command naturally one is apt 
to commit mistakes in its application and thereby defeat 
its purpose. 

The very first law is: Symbolism must be universally un¬ 
derstood. By that I mean that it must be as clear to 
Americans as to Chinese, Eskimos, Negroes, etc. For ex¬ 
ample: In symbolizing the death of a relative or dear 
friend we wear a black ribbon on our coat sleeve; but in 
China the person wears a white ribbon inasmuch as there 
white is the color of mourning. If in our picture we would 
symbolize death by the color black this would not be un¬ 
derstandable to the Chinese and its significance would be 
lost to them and therefore the picture would suffer in its 
clearness of story telling. In order to assure our picture 
the appreciation of the world's audiences we must employ 
a "symbolism" that is universally understood as, for ex¬ 
ample, a wilted flower. 

But law number 2 decrees that: Symbolism must be kept 
in the mood of the sequence. By this is meant that in 
symbolizing the death of a big, strong man it is unforgiv¬ 
able to employ a little wilted flower inasmuch as the "mood" 
of "big strong man" is antagonistic to the "mcod" of "little 
wilted flower." Therefore we cannot use a flower in this 
case, but we can use a sturdy oak tree broken in two. In 
this the mood of the tree is akin to that of the man inas¬ 
much as both are big and strong and the spectator will 
readily accept this and recognize it as it is in keeping with 
his mental picture of the big man he saw on the screen be¬ 
fore. 


Laws of 

/ / 

i s m 

by 

Max Liszt* 

^Director of "Lives Wasted," 
a "New Film Group" Studios Picture 


The third law demands that: Symbolism must utilize an 
object familiar to the locale of the sequence. This is a 
very important law and one that is most broken. If our 
man (see 2) is a farmer, the symbolism of the tree would 
be correct as trees are familiar objects in the locale of 
the man; but if the man were an office worker in a big 
city of buildings the tree-symbolism could not be used very 
well inasmuch as the tree would be foreign to the locale of 
the office (buildings) in the city and therefore the tree can¬ 
not be used in this instance, but we must use an object that 
is familiar to the city-locale as for instance in this case 
would be a broken and burned-out pipe. 

This brings us to law number 4 which decrees that: 
Symbolism must be recognized and understood at first 
glance. Meaning that the audience must readily under¬ 
stand the "symbolism" used and not have to think for a 
while before it catches on to the meaning, and this for a 
very important reason. Suppose it would take the audience 
ten seconds to get the meaning of the "symbolism" used on 
the screen. During that time fifteen feet of film has passed 
through the projector, fifteen feet of story-telling (action 
and dialogue) have passed and, may be, a very import¬ 
ant point in the story has been told, but the audience is still 
thinking about the "symbolism" and therefore unconscious¬ 
ly pays only little attention to the screen so that when they 
finally do get the meaning of the "symbolism" and their 
mind is ready again to follow the picture they have lost the 
point that was brought out during those fifteen feet and 
are therefore unable to enjoy the development of the picture 
because a link is missing in their mind. This irritates the 
audience and the result is that, when asked his opinion re¬ 
garding the picture the spectator will give an adverse verdict 
which will tend to discourage the questioner. 

If the applied "symbolism" does not obey these four laws 
it is best to kick it out of the picture. 

Let us analyze the following "symbolism" used in a pic¬ 
ture here in Hollywood some time ago. The scene was as 
follows: Two men are seated at a table in a room which is 
lighted by an electric bulb suspended on a wire from the 
ceiling. They are drinking wine poured into glasses by one 
of the men. Suddenly a fight ensues between the two. 
During the fight the pourer of the wine is stabbed and the 
other man jumps back, now standing against the wall with 
his back while the stabbed man is dying. 

In order to symbolize the dying of the man the director 
did as follows: The burning electric bulb on the wire from 
the ceiling was swung pendulum-wise, causing the observ¬ 
er's (not the dying man) face to be alternately lit up and 
plunged into darkness. The swinging slowly decreased un¬ 
til finally the burning bulb hung motionless from the ceiling. 

This "symbolism" was poorly chosen and incomplete, for 
the following reason: It did not obey all four laws, and 
"symbolism" must do that in order to be successful. It broke 

Continued on page 178 
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The S implest 
Filtering 
Is the Best 


by 

William Stull, A.S.C. 


A CINEMATOGRAPHER'S assortment of filters should 
be the product, not of accumulation, but of elimina¬ 
tion. The really important thing about filtering isn't 
how many filters you have, but how intelligently you use 
them. As a rule, the fewer you have, the more wisely you 
learn to use them. The Wratten filter-catalogue lists well 
over a hundred different filters; and I have known profes¬ 
sionals who packed over 200 filters in their accessory cases: 
but when it comes down to practical picture-making, even 
the owners of these imposing filter-kits find that they can 
meet the requirements of almost any imaginable scene with 
a set of but three or four simple filters. 

The first step in simplifying the filter problem is fitting 
your filters to the film you use. If you use Orthochromatic 
or Plenachrome films, you won't need the filters made to 
use on Panchromatic materials. In the same way, if you 
use either regular or Super Pan, the filters made for Ortho 
will be of little or no value. If you use Super Pan, the film 
itself will eliminate the need for some of the lighter filters 
you would use with regular Pan, while for heavier Alterations, 
you will need filters heavier than those used on ordinary 
Pan. In any case, three filters, or perhaps four, will give 
you every degree of correction you'd normally want. 

Let's say you use Ortho: this type of emulsion begins to 
grow blind somewhere between the green and the yellow 
parts of the spectrum. (Plenachrome pushes this limit 
farther through the yellow toward the orange and orange- 
red, but it is still in the orthochromatic category.) So all 
you'll need will be yellow filters; the orange and red ones 
would be useless. Therefore your filters should be yellow, 
and to give the different degrees of filtering you want, they 
should be of varying densities. The best filters for use 
with Ortho, then, are the K-l, which is a light yellow; the 
K-2, a medium yellow; and the K-3, a deep yellow. They 
will give you a light, an intermediate, and a heavy correc¬ 
tion. 

If you use regular Pan, you have a film which, unlike 
Ortho, is quite sensitive to the red end of the spectrum. 
Accordingly, you will need three types of filters if you want 
a full range of filter effects: a yellow filter, for mild cor¬ 
rection; a yellow-orange one, for the intermediate effects; 
and a red one for heavily over-corrected shots. Probably the 
best trio for this type of film would be the K-2, for the 
mildly filtered shots; the G, for intermediate effects; and 
one of the red filters—23-A or 25-A, according to your 
taste—for the heaviest corrections. 

Supersensitive Pan begins by giving you a film which 
incorporates a correction approximately equal to that of 



At top: Girl with red dress, super film, no filter. 
Bottom: Same, but using 25-A filter. 


the K-2 on ordinary Pan, so you will have to move several 
steps down the line. The K-3 is a good starting-point; the 
ideal intermediate filter is again the G; and for the heavier 
over-corrections, you can choose between the 25-A filter 
and the 29-F—the latter only if you want the very heaviest 
over-corrected effects. 

Now, just what do we mean by these terms "mild cor¬ 
rection," "intermediate correction," and "over-correction"? 
Simply this: that no type of film yet used has seen colors in 
exactly the same scale of brightnesses that the eye does. 
Therefore, we "correct" the film's rendition of the scene 
with filters which alter the way it sees—and reproduces— 
the colors. A mild correction will improve things generally, 
though not, as a rule, making things reproduce in black- 
and-white in entirely the same relative values we see. An 
intermediate correction would bring things just about to the 
relative brightnesses we see—possibly overdoing it a bit. 
And over-correction simply means that the filter exaggerates 
things, making the film reproduce things far differently 
from the way we see them, though in a way that may be 
highly effective as a picture. 

In landscape scenes, our correction has chiefly to do with 
making the scenery, the sky and the clouds stand out from 
each other, though actually, filter-correction has an im¬ 
portant bearing on the way the various greens of foliage, 
etc., appear on the screen, as well. Disregarding the latter, 
however, with most of the familiar types of film the blue 
sky photographs pretty light—a light gray, or even white, 
depending on the weather and the type of film used. Against 
this background, the white clouds lose themselves pretty 
completely. Often, too, the all but imperceptible atmos¬ 
pheric haze will screen the distance, and we will have no 

Continued on page 178 
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Editing Is Rea 

T HERE IS ALWAYS a definite reason cr purpose that 
binds all Art Forms together into harmony, and the 
cinematographer must know in advance how his 
shots are going to fit into the finished film. The proper 
balancing of all the elements that have gone into the pic¬ 
ture will result in having the rhythmical harmony that takes 
the picture out of the commonplace. 

The problem of the designer is to relate forms into 
space, some of which are static and others that are mobile. 
The standard of art depends largely upon the image-film 
of our eye and the method in which we express it in one 
art form or another. The cinema being the most mobile 
art form, requires a greater sense of timing than any other 
art form. The lighting changes from one scene to an¬ 
other compel the editor of cinema to consider lines, words, 
and music into a whole. The action must always leave 
the observer with the feeling of perpetual motion, that each 
scene flows into a prefect rhythm. 

There is always a definite reason or purpose which binds 
together a series of thoughts or events. Any avoidance of 
this will create a jumble of scenes and their relation to 
one another will be lost. The cinema un-tes thought and 
expression so that the story being told is in complete con¬ 
tinuity. 

The many methods that proper timing is arrived at de¬ 
pend entirely upon the editor, who has the many devices 
such as the lap-dissolve, fade, (in or oul), the wipe, or 
the simple cut-back. If the transitions are smooth the 
timing is smooth, thus bringing about the perfect contin¬ 
uity. 

Editing does not mean the patching of sequences to¬ 
gether as they were shot because the exact amount of foot¬ 
age down to the last frame is important. If it were other¬ 
wise a film would be only a series of shots, arranged to¬ 
gether and would not have unity. If we wish to link to¬ 
gether two different views of the same shot we must make 
them proceed logically out of one another 

We introduce a man sleeping on the ground shot as a 
semi-close-up; suppose the action calls for some noise that 
awakens the man, a bird in the tree, then we cut back to 
the man's head as a close-up. If the bird was shot in tele¬ 
photo it would be wrong. The reason is that the man has 
been seen as a large figure and that image is impressed on 
our minds so that the bird would lose its meaning, and the 
size relations would be too great. The right way to make 
this sequence would be to shoot a "cut-in" shot of 
a tree and in that way we have forgotten the size of the 
man, the tree would be impressed upon our minds and the 
natural thing to find in the next shot would be the bird on 
the limb. This will give us time to change our mind-im¬ 
age of the relationship of the man and bird without slow¬ 
ing up the action between the cut-in shot and the move¬ 
ment would be smooth and continuous. 

In determining the correct "tempo" of one shot to an¬ 
other, one must always remember his audience's reaction. 
Hold the shot on the screen just long enough to receive 
the impression of its meaning but not long enough to an¬ 
alyze it consciously. We often see this on the screen and 
wonder why it is boring and artificial. Care should be tak¬ 
en not to overemphasize inanimate shots. The close-up 
is the best medium of the screen and the amateur is the 
one who leaves it cut the most. 


y An Art 


by 

J. Belmar Hall, 

Instructor Cinematography, U.S.C. 


Most amateurs do their own cutting and editing, so the 
control is in one hand, which is as it should be, but most 
times the script has not been prepared carefully. Each 
shot must be thought out before shooting, the exact num¬ 
ber of feet each scene will have, the angle of the camera, 
the long shot, (this is to establish locale), the lens as an 
independent observer, the lens as the eye of an actor, pan¬ 
ning, speed of the camera, (this is for any change other 
than normal), the fade-in or out, etc. The best fade is 
the chemical fade as the exact length can be determined to 
the very frame, which will give smoother rhythm. 

The dissolve has to be detailed as to length. Dissolves 
slow the tempo and cutting is sometimes better. Wipes 
can be used to quicken action of one scene to another. 
Masking is very important, as are all other effects for proper 
timing and continuity. Montage, or mounting is thought 
out before the shot is made, the cinematographer must be 
able to translate words in the script into picture-images so 
that he will at all times know how they fit in. The next 
step is the proper selection of locations as they fit into the 
composition for their story-telling quality. Composition is 
the most important thing in visual art and if the action is 
bad at times the composition will save the shot. 

Unity is the very life of cinema. Each sequence is re¬ 
lated to one another. The tonal values rhat are in the 
photography will be lost if the cutting is jerky, the proper 
timing of all camera tricks must be only for their import¬ 
ance to the story, otherwise fades will be too long or short; 
dissolves that are not timed properly will be meaningless. 
When there is a "pan" shot it must never be cut in to some 
scene where the action preceding has been moving in the 
opposite direction. 

The question of titles in the silent film has to be well 
planned. In fact, if you can let the action tell the story, 
do so. Titles at their best, are the one sure way to break 
the continuous flow, or rhythm. 

After your picture is ready for the cutting table be sure 
and have everything needed and in its proper place. Each 
scene should be marked in some way. Cut in your scenes in 
their relation to the story and don't try skipping about as 
you will find you will have scenes in that should never be 
used, and you may be repeating scenes; also it is important 
to have copy of the finished script at hand so that you are 
not just trusting to memory. Check each scene as complete 
when it is attached and go on to the next, proceeding this 
way you will save time. 

After you have finished the first cutting, project and make 
notes for any other changes. You will not be able to cut 
in your scenes and just let it go at that. Every film can be 
re-edited many times before it is ready for screening as a 
finished picture. Where you have many scenes around the 
same subject, you will find by transposing them in differ¬ 
ent sequences that it will change your story value. It can 
add or harm the visual rhythm and make or mar your picture. 
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Filming the 

Quintuplets- 

and 

Your Baby 


by 

Daniel B. Clark, A.S.C. 



T HE BIGGEST PROBLEM in getting good baby pictures 
is the man at the camera. A baby—any baby—is a 
natural actor: as long as you let the baby be himself 
in front of the camera, you are sure to get scenes that will 
appeal to any audience. Only when your adult mind steps 
into the picture, and you try to gild the lily, will you find 
baby filming becoming a problem. The first, last and only 
rigid rule for getting good stills or movies of babies is to 
keep everything connected with the picture-making as 
simple and natural as possible; keep away from camera 
tricks, and don't try to "direct" the youngster. What¬ 
ever the result may be on the screen, it can't help being 
natural and pleasing! 

This was very forcibly brought home to me in my ex¬ 
perience photographing the Dionne quintuplets for "The 
Country Doctor." It was absolutely impossible to bring the 
"quints" to the studio in Hollywood, so a skeleton unit of 
us were sent up to Callender, Ontario, to film the scenes in 
which the babies appeared. Moreover, Dr. Dafoe and the 
quints' guardians very rightly insisted that none of our pic¬ 
ture activities should in any way interfere with the babies' 
daily routine. And all of us, from Mr. Zanuck and his ex¬ 
ecutives down to the prop men and electricians, were re¬ 
solved that nothing in our lighting, camera-setups, and the 
like should in any way endanger the famous babies. 

Our first problem was lighting. Our scenes were to be 
photographed in the quints' own nursery, so we would have 
to use artificial lighting. Of course, there must be a cer¬ 
tain amount of light to give us a satisfactory exposure— 
but the light could not be so intense that it would injure 
the babies' eyes. As the room was relatively small (about 
17 feet square), we would have to use compact lighting 
units. 

Long before we left the studio, Camera Executive Godfrey 
Fischer, Walter Strohm, the studio's chief engineer, and I 
made a series of tests. With the help of babies the same 
age as the quints, we tested every imaginable type of lamp, 
light globe, and diffuser until we had a light which, while 
it gave plenty of light for good photography, bothered the 
babies so little that they did not even notice when the lamps 
went on or off. 

The units we finally selected were the Mole-Richardson 
"Cinelites" and "Photolites". The "Cinelite" is a remark¬ 
ably compact floodlight unit which uses the big No. 4 Photo¬ 
flood globe. The "Photolite" is a smaller unit using either 
a 500-Watt clear globe or a small Photoflood; as it has 


The actual set-up for shooting the quintuplets, 
with Cinematographer Clark in the background 
next to the camera. Note that there is no glare 
from the lamps . . . text tells you why. 

a highly polished chromium-plated aplanatic reflector, it 
throws a "harder" beam. Our lighting equipment consisted 
of six "Cinelites" and two "Photolites". That was all! 

But good lamps, alone, would not answer the question 
about protecting the babies' eyes. A Photoflood—even the 
big No. 4, which is photographically two and a half times 
as strong as a standard 1000-Watt globe—may not be as 
hard to look into as a studio-type 5000 or 10,000-Watt 
globe, but it is quite enough to trouble a baby's eye! What 
we had to do was to soften the light to a safe point, while 
yet keeping enough for good camera work. The solution 
was to screen our lamps with translucent gelatine diffusers— 
No. 52 Cinema Daylight Blue, to be exact. This is the 
same diffuser which John Seitz, A.S.C., (who also photo¬ 
graphed several of the film's studio-made sequences) uses 
so successfully in photographing Shirley Temple. When we 
exhibited our battery of lights to Dr. Dafoe, both he and 
the newsreel and newspaper photographers assigned to the 
quintuplets declared that the lights were ideol for lighting 
babies, though they could not believe there was enough 
light for good camera work. But there was: in fact, on 
many shots, we did not have to use nearly all of our lamps! 
And as for safeguarding the quints' eyes—well, before we 
left, Dr. Dafoe insisted that the official newsieel and "still" 
photographers duplicate our lights, even to the diffusers. 

When we reached Callander, we learned we would be 
allowed to photograph the quints exactly one hour each 
day. This was during one of their play intervals, between 
the morning nap and lunch time: from eleven A.M. to noon. 
If the babies happened to be delayed in their baths and 
other morning duties, it was so much the worse for us; 
their lunch time was 12:00 noon—and that didn't mean 
12:01 ! 

With so short a time for shooting, we naturally tried to 
make full use of every second. Well before the appointed 
time, we would be set up and ready to go. Director King 
and I would have planned out the angles we wanted 
("hoped" would be more like it!) to get. The camera and 
lights would be set up. We ourselves would be ready— 
thoroughly disinfected and clad in surgeon's gowns and 
masks. Incidentally, only a fixed number of people are 
allowed in the room with the babies at one time; we kept 

Continued on page 1 76 
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HERE'S HOW 


by A. S. C. Members 


Will you please arrange to 
give the answers to the follow¬ 
ing questions about animated car¬ 
toon making on your page, 
“Here’s How”? 

1. In animated cartoons, if 
we want to show a subject ap¬ 
proaching the camera, how are 
we to do it? By bringing the 
camera nearer the drawing? If 
it is done in this way, will it not 
affect the relative perspective of 
the picture; being better when 
the camera is at a distance? How 
is it done in ordinary pictures? 

2. In an article it is said that 
celluloid pieces should be used to 
draw the pictures for animated 
cartoons; but the celluloid pieces 
being glossy, they don’t take ink. 

If they are semi-matte finished 
on one side, they will be trans¬ 
lucent, and not transparent. 
What ink should be used? 

Washable? Or permanent? Can 
you say which is the best cellu¬ 
loid for the purpose? 

3. How is a “pan” taken in 
animated cartoons? 

4. How is the sound dubbed 
in on animated cartoons? 

5. Will the photographic val¬ 
ue of a cartoon increase if we 
use diffusing-screens? 

— K. A. J., Poona, India. 

1. In normal photography, if we 
want to show a person approaching the 
camera, we can naturally have him walk 
right up to the lens, and if we want the 
camera to approach him, we can roll it 
toward him on a wheeled carriage. In 
animated cartooning, while we can, in 
some photographing installations, move 
the camera toward the drawings, it is 
much simpler all around to keep both 
the camera and drawings stationary, and 
to show the apparent movement by draw¬ 
ing it, just as we would draw in any oth¬ 
er motion. Suppose, for instance, we 
have "Mickey Mouse" standing in the 
middle of a road, and want him to walk 
toward the camera: we simply draw him 
stepping forward—just as we would 
draw any other animation—but each 
drawing must show "Mickey" a tiny bit 
larger than the last one, for on the 


screen, size is the indicator of an ob¬ 
ject's apparent nearness. As the back¬ 
ground remains the same, by the time 
"Mickey" has walked forward until his 
size is doubled, he will apparently have 
come twice as close to us as he was when 
the action began. If, on the other hand, 
we want the camera to approach "Mick¬ 
ey", we need not draw a walking mo¬ 
tion for "Mickey", but a simple series 
of pictures in which he grows larger in 
the same progression. Instead of hold¬ 
ing the same background, we animate 
the background; in this case, progressive¬ 
ly altering both scale and perspective, 
and making the fence-posts, telegraph 
poles and trees at the side of the road 
move toward the edges of the picture and 
grow larger, until they apparently come 
so near the lens that they are no longer 
included in the view. It is important, 
of course, in this sort of action, to take 
care that we don't let the roadway ap¬ 
pear to slip forward under "Mickey's" 
feet. 

2. If your celluloid is good and clean, 
almost any good waterproof ink will 
"take" satisfactorily. In my studio, we 
always wash new "cells" carefully be¬ 
fore using them. As to materials, it is 
hard to advise you as we don't know what 
is available to you there in India; but 
Higgins' waterproof black ink and Du¬ 
Pont celluloid are always satisfactory. 

3. A "pan" in an animated cartoon 
is simply made by using a long back¬ 
ground, which is moved a definite dis¬ 
tance to right or left between each ex¬ 
posure. If we want to "pan" to the 
right, the background moves to the left, 
and vice-versa. The background is us¬ 
ually drawn on paper; and if "Mickey" 
is to be "followed" by the camera dur¬ 
ing the "pan", "Mickey" is drawn in 
the usual fashion on "cells", animated 
in a regular walking cycle. Thus, "Mick¬ 
ey" will appear to walk, though staying 
in the center of the frame, while the 
background moves across behind him, 
exactly like a normal "panning" shot. 

4. A thorough discussion of how 
cartoons are sounded would take uo much 
more space than the editor would allow 
here; besides, I believe it has already 
been covered in one or more earlier ar¬ 
ticles. (See February. 1935, Page 76. 
—Ed.) To put it briefly the music and 
the drawings are planned together; the 
music is specially written for the picture. 
We have two fixed units to work with: 
the BAR of music, and the FRAME of 


picture-film. In preparing the scenario, 
we know how much film—and hence how 
many frames—each scene will be given. 
Thus, knowing the tempo of the music 
planned, we can accurately foretell that 
when bar No. so-and-so of the music 
starts, frame number such-and-such will 
be on the screen. The music is then re¬ 
corded, carefully timed so the tempo will 
be right, and the drawings made and 
photographed. When the two are com¬ 
pleted, they must inevitably synchronize. 
All that remains is a routine job of re¬ 
recording or (if there are no sound-ef¬ 
fects or dialogue to be added) merely 
printing the sound-track onto a single 
composite print with the picture. 

5. I do not believe that there would 
be any benefit in photographing animated 
cartoons through a diffusing-screen. 
Quite the reverse, in fact, for a fuzzy, 
soft-focus cartoon is definitely unpleas¬ 
ant on the screen, and its action is hard 
to follow. Cartooning is one phase of 
cinematography where sharp, precise 
focus is still a vital necessity. 

—Walt Disney. 

I have done much experiment¬ 
ing with Alax Factor’s Panchro¬ 
matic make-up. I would like to 
know if professional cinematog¬ 
raphers make any allowance for 
the difference between Alazda 
and daylight illumination. If so, 
what filters are used, or what 
change in the Panchromatic 
Make-up is made? 

— R. V. C.j New York City. 

Very few of the A.S.C. members com¬ 
pensate for the difference between 
Mazda light and sunlight, except where 
some particular condition may make it 
necessary. Between the color-sensitiv¬ 
ity balance of modern film, and the care 
with which modern make-up is coordi¬ 
nated therewith, such compensation, 
while it might be advisable in theory, is 
rarely necessary in practice. Max Fac¬ 
tor's experts point out that their Pan¬ 
chromatic make-up is planned to give 
the face a uniformity of coloring which 
to a great extent makes such compensa¬ 
tion unnecessary. In practical terms, 
one is quite safe in forgetting the 
chromatic differences between sunlight 
and Mazda light if the make-up is 
properly applied. If however, you want 
to be scrupulously accurate, use an Aero 
1 filter on exterior scenes. 

—Wm. Stull, A.S.C. 
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I Remember 
Way 

Back When 

bv 

Charles Rosher, A.S.C. 


I N THE YEAR 1911, William Howard Taft's ample avoir¬ 
dupois was overflowing the Presidential chair. Ladies' 
skirts swept sidewalks clean. Tightly-laced armor-plate 
casements imparted hour-glass proportions to their fig¬ 
ures. The Gibson Girl was hot stuff. College boys needed 
hair cuts, sported underslung pipes, bulldog shoes and peg- 
top pants. 

The delightful word "saloon" embellished building fa¬ 
cades at frequent intervals. Between punctures, daring 
prophets averred the auto was here to stay. Los Angeles 
real estaters let their enthusiasm run riot to boast their 
city would one day reach half a million souls. Animated 
pictures were flickered at the swankier nickelodions. A 
few enterprising vaudeville virtuosi went so far as to in¬ 
clude a reel in variety bills, but deep thinkers as a rule, 
preferred the acrobats. 

Hollywood was a hope, albeit a thin one, and not a men¬ 
tal condition. It consisted of wide expanses of landscape 
in amazing variety, a few cow-barns and sheds, consider¬ 
able sunshine and a band of brave men who were gam¬ 
bling their all in the accouchement of a great industry. 

Following happy years of portraying crowned and titled 
heads of Europe—there were more of them to photograph 
in those days—as associate of Richard Speaight, the Court 
Photographer of London, the Spring months of that year 
found me in Hollywood. Love for travel, incurable cur¬ 
iosity, a spirit of adventure, impelled the visit. 

Those two film-pioneering Englishmen, David and Wil¬ 
liam Horsley, had founded Nestor Films, later to become the 
nucleus of Universal. I spent an afternoon in pleasant 
conversation with them. Leaving their bleak quarters, I 
was approached by their general assistant. I suppose he 
was one of the first of a long line of future Production Man¬ 
agers. 

"So you're a camera man?" he challenged. 

I confessed to being a photographer by profession. 

"Then let me see you thread that camera!" 

I did so under his doubting, you've-got-to-show-me 
glare. This, I learned later, was the crucial test. One who 
could thread a camera was perforce a camera man. I had 
a job. 

Not one Hollywood camera cranker at that era, myself 
excepted, was a professional photographer. One reason 
why so many of them fell by the wayside when photographic 
values became demanded in films. 

I was given a camera affectionately known as Billiken. 
Its large wooden case resembled a lady's dressing case. It 



was some two feet high and long, and about six inches 
thick. A carrying handle was at the top. A lone 50mm 
lens projected at the front. The mechanism, assembled by 
the Horsley Brothers, was a composite of component parts 
taken from many cameras. I recall it had a Gaumont 
sprocket and Williamson-Beater movement. Magazines 
were inside the case. To fade out, you reached around in 
front and screwed the diaphragm closed, still cranking with 
the right hand. 

We produced the stirring drama, one full reel in length, 
"The Indian Raiders." It was one of the earliest "inde¬ 
pendent" productions ever made in this country. For this 
epic, real Indians were imported all the way from New Mex¬ 
ico by Jack Parsons, who remained to establish the West¬ 
ern Costume Company. 

Camera set-ups on location were established by the di¬ 
rector moving about until the sun shone brightly over his 
right shoulder. Some would stand, watch in hand, timing 
the crank speed while a scene was being shot. An unfail¬ 
ing sixteen per second was the true test of a competent 
camera man. 

First thing in the morning, I would load my own maga¬ 
zines. Following the day's shooting, I would take the film 
to a darkroom maintained in a cow-shed near Gower and 
Sunset, where the Christie studio later was erected. Here 
I would help develop the negative. 

I was still photographer as well. When occasion required, 
a postcard size kodak was rented by the day and a roll or 
two of film purchased. The studio owned no still cameras, 
and the 8x10 negative had not yet come into general use. 

I would, of course, develop the rolls and later throw up en¬ 
largements to the desired dimensions. 

There was no printing machinery here to handle motion 
picture film. The picture was cut directly from the neg¬ 
ative with all hands helping. We thought nothing of run¬ 
ning original negative through projectors. Scratches and 
other abrasions were a mere detail. The completed reel 
of cut and assembled negative was shipped off to Chicago 
or New York for printing. - 

Continued on page 174 
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New Photoscop 

• The wide use of exposure meters 
within the past few years and the con¬ 
stantly improved designs always causes 
a stir in photographic circles when a new 
instrument is announced. 

The recent release of a new model by 
Photoscop through Photo Utilities of New 
York naturally caused much interest in 
this model. 

According to the announcement of 
this concern the new Photoscop is small 
enough to carry in the vest pocket. It 
comes with a handy carrying case. Mere¬ 
ly the opening of a friction catch places 
the meter in immediate position for use. 

This new model, like its forerunners, 
is based on the Scheiner degree rating. 
Its main claim for popularity is that it 
is possible to present both film speed 
and shutter speed and secure a direct 
reading of the lens setting without any 
further manipulation of the meter. 

There is one scale for the Scheiner 
rating. This scale is first set, then the 
second pointer is set at the shutter speed 
or frames per second speed. The meter 
is now ready for direct reading so long 
as you are shooting that film and at 
the pre-set speed. You can shoot all 
day, all week or all year without a fur¬ 
ther setting if the same film and the sama 
shutter speed is used. 

However, the settings can be changed 
without any trouble for the use of dif¬ 
ferent film or shutter speed. If you are 
shooting both a still and movie camera 
and you want to use the meter for both, 
it can be changed from one to the other 
and back again very quickly. 

The placement of its photo electric cell 
is stressed by the makers of this meter. 
Thev remark on this point as follows: 

"An ingenious placement of inclined 
photo-cell and mirror limits the angle 
of measurement to only about 45 degrees 
of practical photographic importance. 
The region directly in front and iust be¬ 
low the horizon is favored. The 'top- 
light' influence is completely eliminated." 

Many have felt that a meter with a 
large angle took in much more than is 
taken in by the lens and therefore might 
not give a true reading. Also the sky 
influence is constantly stressed. This 
meter places its cell so that it receives 


WHEELS 

OF INDUSTRY 


the direct reflection of light from the 
ground, but the sky reflection is trans¬ 
mitted via a mirror, thus they claim, re¬ 
ducing its influence. 

Reading can be secured in exposure 
time ranging from 30 seconds to 1 /I 000 
seconds. Cinematic taking speeds from 
8 to 96 frames per second. Film speed 
from 14 to 29 Scheiner and lens aper¬ 
tures from F/l to F/45. 

Film Catalog 

• Mogull Bros., Inc., of New York City, 
announce a new catalog of 16mm Film 
Rental films. This catalog is available 
without cost, direct from Mogull Bros. 

DuMorr for Filmo 

• J. D. Cochrane, Jr., now announces 
he has widened the scope of his DuMorr 
Radial Wipe by making it available for 
the Filmo 70D. Up until now it could 
be used on the Eastman Special 16mm 
and the Victor Model 5. This device 
permits the cinephotographer to make 
the professional type of wipe off and wipe 
on with his camera if it is any of the 
three mckes mentioned above. 



Improved Screen 

9 It is the claim of the Motion Picture 
Screen Gr Accessories Co. of New York 
City, that it has in-conjunction with one 
of the leading textile mills of the coun¬ 
try, so perfected its screen cloth that it 
will retain its basic white for a longer 
period and will continually project 
images with greater brilliancy. 

Another improvement is claimed that 
will simplify the operation of the screen. 
The screen now raises automatically and 
instantly by merely lifting it up from the 
box. 


Leica Exhibit 

® Following is a schedule of the cities 
which the Second International Leica 
Exhibit will visit during the months of 
April, May and June. A special illus¬ 
trated lecture will be given in each city. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul—Dates: 
Thursday, April 2nd to Sunday, April 
5th, inclusive; location, West Hotel, Col¬ 
onial Room, Hennepin Ave. at 5th St.; 
hours, 1 1 A.M. to 9 P.M.; lecture, Fri¬ 
day, April 3rd, West Hotel, Moorish 
Room, 8 P.M. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Dates, Thursday, April 
9th to Monday, April 13th, inclusive; 
location, St. Louis Public Library, Art 
Room; hours, 9 A.M. to 5 P.M.; lecture, 
Saturday, April 1 1th, St. Louis Public Li¬ 
brary, Assembly Room, 7:45 P.M. 

Indianapolis—Dates, Wednesday, April 
15th to Saturday, April 18th, inclusive; 
location, L. S. Ayres Co. Exhibit Hall, 
hours, 9 A.M. to 9 P.M.; lecture, Fri¬ 
day, April 17th, L. S. Ayres Co. Audi¬ 
torium, 7:30 P.M. 

Cincinnati—Dates, Tuesday, April 
21st to Saturday, April 25th inclusive; 
location, Gibson Hotel, C'ub Rooms A, 
B and C, 10th floor; hours, 11 A.M. to 
9 P.M.; lecture, Gibson Ball Room, Fri¬ 
day. April 24th, 8 P.M. 

Columbus, Ohio—Dates, Tuesday, 
April 28th to Friday, May 1st inclusive; 
location, Southern Hotel, Mezzanine 
Lounge; hours, 1 1 A.M. to 9 P.M.; lec¬ 
ture, Hall, Thursday, April 30th, 8 P.M. 

Pittsburgh—Dates, Tuesday, May 5th 
to Saturday, May 9th inclusive; location, 
William Penn Hotel, Adonis Room; hours, 

1 1 A.M. to 9 P.M.; lecture. Cardinal 
Room, May 8th, Friday, 8 P.M. 

Washington D.C.—Dates, Tuesday, 
May 12th to Saturday, May 16th inclus¬ 
ive; location, Willard Hotel. Bamboo 
Room; hours, 1 1 A.M. to 9 P.M.; lec¬ 
ture. May 15th, Friday, Willard Room, 
8 P.M. 

Baltimore, Md.—Dates, Tuesday, May 
19th to Saturday, May 23rd inclusive; 
location Enoch Pratt Library, Cathedral 
Ft Mulberry Sts.; hours, 10 A.M. to 9 
P.M.; lecture Enoch Pratt Auditorium, 
Friday May 22nd, 8 P.M. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Dates, Wednesday, 
May 27th to Thursday June 1 1th inclus¬ 
ive; location, Boyer Galleries. Broad St. 


Continued on page 179 
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The making of satisfactory enlarge¬ 
ments from 16mm reversal film frames 
has been a problem to me. I have had 
a great deal of difficulty in getting the 
intermediate greys when making the en¬ 
larged negative, also the grain was too 
noticeable. When this negative was fur¬ 
ther enlarged onto bromide paper the 
grain and loss of detail was so bad that 
the whole process was not worth the ef¬ 
fort. Here is a method that works very 
well. 

Make your enlargements by reversal. 
Use Eastman Direct Positive Paper and 
the solutions recommended for it. An 
enlargement on this paper can be ex¬ 
posed, processed and dried in less than 
5 minutes, as the paper is waterproof and 
the developments and reversal are very 
rapid. The exposure must be correct as 
there is no latitude, and no control dur¬ 
ing processing. Full instructions and 
formulas are included in each package 
of paper so it is not necessary to state 
them here. I have tried reversal with 
the usual contact and enlarging papers 
and they will not work. Here are a few 
hints that will help to insure your suc¬ 
cess with direct positives. 

Use a series 2 safelig'nt. 

Give the paper at least a 20-second 
wash under a lively stream of tap water, 
after each solution used, to avoid con¬ 
tamination. 

Direct positive paper comes in only 
two surfaces, semi-gloss and matte. 
Matte looks better for your album. 

You will get a black border around 
your prints whether you like it or not. 

Turn your white lights on when the 
negative image has completely disap¬ 
peared in the bleach bath. 

Don't forget to cover up your unused 
paper each time you remove a sheet. 

Remember, that this process reverses 
the image from left to right, so it can¬ 
not be used to copy printed matter di¬ 
rectly, unless a prism is used, or you re¬ 
copy the first reversal. 

Figure 1 shows the result of under¬ 
exposure; figure 2, over-exposure. Cor¬ 
rect processing was done in each case. 
Figure 3 shows the result of correct ex¬ 
posure and processing. Good enlarge¬ 
ments from 16mm frames were the pri¬ 
mary reason for my experiments with 


ENLARGEMENTS 

OF 16 mm FILM 



All are enlargements made on reversal paper. 
Top is under-exposed; next over-exposed, and 
third from top correctly exposed. Bottom 
shows how these enlargements may be used 
for tifling. 

direct positive paper but there are other 
practical uses. 

Figure 4 shows an easy way to make a 
personalized art title. Just clip a frame 
from the scene which is to follow the 
title, reverse it, title it and there you 


are. Let's suppose we find a large il¬ 
lustration in a magazine which would 
make a good title background, but it is 
too large to slip into our titler. Photo¬ 
graph it on direct positive paper, letter 
it and you have your title card. Try 
composites by this method sometime, it 
will surprise you. 

—R. Lumley. 


British Institute Expands 

• During the few years of its existence 
the Institute of Amateur Cinematograph¬ 
ers of Great Britain has had a phenom¬ 
enal growth. Under the guidance of F. 
R. Chadwick, its secretary, the organiza¬ 
tion has not only increased its size, but 
has been an influence and a factor in 
things cinematographic throughout Great 
Britain. Since its inception it has had 
the support and encouragement of many 
in the professional movie studios. Alex¬ 
ander Korda has always lent it willing 
support. 

It was not surprising that the organi¬ 
zation should announce a widening of its 
by-laws so as to also make a professional 
a part of the institute. To this end the 
name was changed to the British Insti¬ 
tute of Cinematography. This new in¬ 
stitute will be much broader in its scope, 
it will profit immensely from its connec¬ 
tion with the active studios in London. 
The professional cameraman of London 
will be admitted to membership in a spec¬ 
ially created class. The amateur will 
still remain a part of the re-organized 
institute. 

We feel certain that the British ama¬ 
teur is appreciative of this move. He has 
always taken his photography and cine- 
filming very seriously. He realizes the 
great value attached to having the pro¬ 
fessional an important part of an organ¬ 
ization in which he can claim member¬ 
ship. He knows this association assures 
him fundamentally-correct information, 
on things pertaining to cinematography. 
He knows the source of his information is 
authoritative; that it comes from men 
who have made this art their life study 
and not merely a by-product of an in¬ 
dustry which grew up around a hobby. 

The average British amateur is very 
well versed in photography; with this 
new set-up much will come from the Brit¬ 
ish cinematographer. 













• Up-to-the-minute design. 

• Extremely quiet, cool operation. 

• Pre-lubricated, simplified bearings. 

No oil can reach the film. 

• Interchangeable lenses and lamps. 

The “E” may be obtained with either a 
2-inch /.2. 5 lens or a 2-inch/. 1.6 lens, 
and 400-, 500-, or 750-watt lamp. 

• With 2-inch/. 1.6 lens and 750-watt lamp 
Kodascope E bows to no 16 mm. projec¬ 
tor in illumination supplied to the screen. 

• Fast motor rewind. 


HtyU Ch> Uo£u4 


KOMSCOPI-E 


• 30° tilting device at top of pedestal base. 


Cheek the price and advantages of 
this sensational new 1 H mm. projector 
against those of your present model. 
Then see the at your dealer’s . . . 

have him put it through its paces* 


• Pedestal base designed for projection 
from carrying case top—eliminating 
need for projection stand or table. 

• New design fixed-center framing device. 

• Variable speed control. 

• Operates on either A.C. or D.C., 100- to 
125-volt lines. 

• Amazingly low price of only $47.50.* 

* With 2-inch /.2.5 lens. Your choice of lamps, 
extra. $54.50 with/.2.5 lens and 400-watt lamp; 
$61.50 with/.1.6 lens and 400-watt lamp. 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 

Rochester* N. Y. 
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-We Make FADES- 

Send us your film, 16mm or 8mm, 
and we will make the fades you indi¬ 
cate at 25c each with the famous 
Foto-Fade. 

FOTOFADE PROCESS CO. 

2026 N. Oxford Ave. 
Hollywood, California 


The New 16mm 

PANCHROMATIC NEGATIVES 

(Eastman, Agfa, Dupont) 

will surDrise vou with their fine qual¬ 
ity. their beautiful tones and grainless 
reproductions, if you have them devel¬ 
oped by the 

DUNNINC CRAINLESS METHOD 
DUNNING PROCESS COMPANY 

932 N. La Brea Avenue 
Hollywood, Calif. 

(35mm reduced to 16mm) 


16 mm RECORDING 16 mm 

Professional Sound Direct on Film 
USING THE DOUBLE SYSTEM 

Our 16mm Optical Printing prints the 
sound track correctly without duping. 

• Mfr. of 16mm and 35mm Recording 
Heads, Amplifiers, Developing Machines, 
Printers, Etc. 

CINEMA ARTS—CRAFTS 
918 N. Fairfax HE-1984 Hollywood, Calif. 


-HOLLYWOOD 

REVERSAL- 

16mm Film 

A full Panchromatic Reversal 16mm 
Film . . . Fine Grain . . . Speed . . .Low 
Priced. Includes processing. 

100-ft. roll 

$4.25 

Hollywood land Studios 

9320 California Avenue 
South Gate, California 



TRIX OBJECTO METER 

AN EXPOSURE METER WITH A 
SELF-CONTAINED LIGHT SOURCE 
Trix is different—easier to manipulate 
—quick as a glance and serves its user 
dependably under all conditions of nat¬ 
ural or artificial light. It compares the 
unknown light intensity of the object 
with the standard intensity of a glow¬ 
ingly illuminated disc. Trix can be 
used successfully for motion picture or 
still work and will prove the ideal 
means for solving your exposure prob¬ 
lems. Precise, compact, easily manip¬ 
ulated, it possesses no delicate parts 
that cease functioning at critical mo¬ 
ments. Reasonably priced. 

Catalog B-2 on request 
C. P. Goerz American Optical Co. 
317 East 34th St. New York 


I Remember Way Back When 

Continued from page 170 

We had but one grade of negative, 
Eastman orthochromatic, and thought 
ourselves lucky to get that. When af¬ 
ternoon brought a ye.low light, we stop¬ 
ped shooting. This yellow light was a 
serious bugaboo. I recall, a bit later, 
the "Don't Shoot" flag at Universal. A 
flagpole was put up on a knoll where it 
could be seen from all sections of the 
lot. When a cloud shadowed the main 
office building or the light appeared 
yellow to the camera department head, 
up went the flag and all shooting ceased. 
That camera department head, by the 
way, quit shortly after to take up the 
more advanced profession of selling 
Fords. 

We were not held in any particular re¬ 
gard by the native community nor by 
the outside professional world. I know 
that I looked with natural distaste up¬ 
on the capers and crimes I was daily 
committing against the fair name of 
photography. No self-respecting photog¬ 
rapher should be so demeaning himself, 

I very well realized, but the excitement 
held me fast. 

One famous New York stage man¬ 
ager—now one of our most successful 
character actors on the screen—was im¬ 
plored to lend his talents to Hollywood. 
He stood steadfast against such profes¬ 
sional slumming. Finally he condes¬ 
cended to accept a fat salary with ex¬ 
penses just to visit us and see how mov¬ 
ies were made. During the month of 
his sojourn every effort was expended 
to convince him of the respectability of 
our efforts. But he would have none of 
it. He rejected the proffered directing 
contract written in fabulous figures and 
haughtily returned to New York. The 
auto might be here to stay, he reckoned, 
but not the movies. 

Progress came rapidly. Otis Turner, 
the "Dean of Directors," produced that 
great historic opus, "The Coming of 
Columbus," in Chicago. In one majestic 
reel he pictured the whole affair, wind¬ 
ing up with Christopher and his crew 
landing on the lake front in full regalia. 
To capture the authentic and exotic trop¬ 
ical atmosphere, he stuck palm leaves— 
not palm trees, mind you, but just leaves 
—in the sand! 

I went into big—colossal, I might 
even say—productions in 1912, these 
running into two full reels. "Early Days 
Out West" was the first of these gigan- 
tics. Wallace Reid was the star. His 
father wrote it and Wally did the cut¬ 
ting. 

Soon after, William Bitzer, justly fa¬ 
mous camera man for D. W. Griffith, 
startled our world by using close-ups. 
Loud were the repercussions of this un¬ 
precedented move. Screen characters 
were being mutilated by being ruthlessly 
cut off at the knees or even up to the 
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yss MONEY 


with 5 unrivaled 
Camera Values 


VICTOR contends that a MAN wants a MAN’S cam¬ 
era ... a camera large enough to have stamina so 
that it can “take it in the rough’’ . . . large enough to 
incorporate all of the handy features a serious movie 
maker insists upon . . . large enough to be powerfully 
as well as finely built . . . yet small enough, light 
enough and compact enough for utmost convenience 
in handling, and utter simplicity in operating. 

Men the world over . . . men who appreciate skillful de¬ 
signing and fine craftsmanship as well as unusual values . . 
seem to agree, for VICTOR continues to widen the gap be¬ 
tween the nearest contenders for popularity! 

If you will ASK YOUR DEALER to show you VICTOR’S 
3 unrivaled values, the odds are that your next movie cam¬ 
era will be one of these: 

VICTOR 5-speed MODEL 3 with F 2.9 one-inch fixed focus lens $72.50 
VICTOR 5-speed, Turret Front, VISUAL FOCUSING MODEL 4 

with F 2.9 one-inch lens in focusing mount....$137.50 

VICTOR 5-speed, Turret Front, VISUAL FOCUSING, REVERSE 

ACTION MODEL 5 with F 1.5 one-inch speed lens.$200.00 

No Special Equipment Necessary for Making 
NATURAL COLOR MOVIES 


Write NOW for Literature 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORP. 
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Davenport, Iowa 
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Carrying case 
for Model 3 
Camera, Gen¬ 
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Brown Deep- 
Grained Leath¬ 
er, Plush Lined 
and Padded. 
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Bengal Cobra 
Cases for Mod¬ 
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A NEW ADDITION 

FOTOSHOP 
Cine Film 


- 8 - 

ULTRA RAPID 


Panchromatic 16mm 

Film 


$ 4 . 25 , 100 Feet 

We guarantee this film as fast under 
all conditions and as fine-grained as 
any supersensitive 16mm film now be¬ 
ing sold. 

OTHER FILMS as low as $2.19 100 ft. 

All prices include processing. 

Send For Circular. 

Fotoshop, Inc. 

136^A West 32nd St., New York City 


1 


ftotn A k/hispei 

Za A Sheul ... 

L HE versatility of Berndt- 
Maurerl6mm. Sound Recording 
Equipment is ably demon¬ 
strated by results obtained 
under working conditions of 
all kinds. Users pronounce B-M 
direct recordings superior to all 
other 16 mm. sound, including 
optical reductions from 35 mm. 

Illustrated description of B-M 
Equipment sent upon request. 

THE BERnDT-mnURER CORP. 

117 East 24fth Street • lleui Vorlc City 



waist. The audiences wailed and pro¬ 
tested. They were paying their good 
money to see all of their favorite screen 
actors—not portions of them. Actors, 
of course, went for the new idea with 
great gusto. 

A golden-haired girl had come to Hol¬ 
lywood. She was of the stage, an act¬ 
ress, a "star" no less / with name feat¬ 
ured on the screen for personal identi¬ 
fication. She was the "Biograph Girl" 
later, "America's Sweetheart." Her 
name was, and still is, Mary Pickford. 
One day Jesse Lasky called me in and 
awarded me what was considered the 


choicest camera assignment of the day, 
the plum of photographing Miss Pick- 
ford. I photographed her in "How Could 
You, Jean?" in 1915 or 1916, and in 
every following picture she made for 
twelve years. It ran up to five reels 
in length. William D. Taylor, later mur¬ 
dered, was director. 

I had a Pathe camera with the same 
single 50mm lens. I had Kleig lights, 
broads and spots, and reflectors. Mo¬ 
tion picture camera work was graduating 
into realms of photography. 

Those, my friends, were the halcyon 
days! 


FILMING THE QUINTUPLETS 

Continued from page 168 


our crew to that number, with Dr. Dafoe, 
of course, included: if for any emer¬ 
gency we needed an extra man, Dr. 
Dafoe, abiding by his own rule, court¬ 
eously gave up his own place. 

When the word came that the babies 
were ready, we would turn on the lights. 
For if the lights were on when the babies 
were brought in, they would not notice 
them; if we turned them on while the 
quints were in the room, though, they 
would notice it at once. Once the babies 
entered, we simply started the camera 
and let them "direct" themselves. They 
did it all right! Our Hollywood actors— 
Jean Hersholt and Dorothy Peterson— 
were unusually capable players, but they 
found prepared routines and lines were 
of no avail with the quints. Those 
young ladies simply took things into their 
own chubby hands, and instead of the 
grown-up players "leading" them to do 
what was wanted, the babies did as 
they pleased, leaving the grown-ups to 
follow gaspingly. 

Some measure of "direction" we did 
manage to achieve, however. If for in¬ 
stance we wanted all five to do some¬ 
thing—like tipping over a chair, for ex¬ 
ample—we would get one of them to 
do it. Then all the other four would 
follow suit! Too, if we wanted them to 
look one way or the other, we could us¬ 
ually attract their attention by turning 
on a hitherto dark lamp on the side we 
wanted them to turn toward. I had to 
evolve a most elaborate set. of pan¬ 
tomimic signals to tell my electricians 
what I wanted done during a shot. We 
gestured not only because we were re¬ 
cording sound, and because voices might 
distract our little starlets, but because 
frequently I would set up some of the 
lamps outside, to throw their beams 
through a window, replacing the sun. 

Since we couldn't predict what the 
babies were going to do, or when, most 
of our scenes consisted of the unbroken 
1,000 feet of film in the camera's maq- 
azine. The cutter did the rest! We 


made long-shots, with a wide-angle lens, 
medium-shots, and individual, big-head 
close-ups of the babies. In making the 
closer shots, we generally used normal 
focus lenses rather than lenses of longer 
focal length. An advantage in this, of 
course, was the fact that we had the 
camera in a soundproof "blimp," so its 
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noise could not attract the attention of 
the quint being closeupped. 

The lightings were kept very simple. 
In most of the shots, we used the same 
sort of a straightforward, balanced front¬ 
lighting that any home-movie maker 
would use. Frequently, as the weather 
was cloudy most of the time, we would 
set the two Photolites outside a window, 
and use the strongly directional beams 
from their polished mirrors to suggest 
sunlight along the inner walls. On sunny 
days, we actually drew the curtains, for 
the sunlight streaming through the win¬ 
dows would have been too much for our 
softer light to balance! 

Every bit of this technique can be 
adapted to the requirements of cinefilm- 
ing babies in 1 6mm—or 8mm, for that 
matter. Fast film and light-walled 
rooms will simplify your lighting (the 
Dionne's nursery had cream-colored 
walls). Your regular Photoflood lamps 
will do excellently; fit them with simple 
diffusers of the same translucent "day¬ 
light blue" gelatin we used, if you can 
get it, or with daylight blue tracing- 
cloth, otherwise. Keep your lighting 
simple—no backlighting or other tricks. 
Flood it pretty uniformly over the whole 
area you expect the baby to move about 
in: you can't tell where the youngster 
may choose to do his acting, you know. 

Have everything set up and ready 
when the baby comes into the room; 
don't try to set up the camera and lights 
in front of the baby, for that will waste 
time, and make the baby so curious that 
you won't get good pictures. And do 
your filming during the baby's regular 
playtime, so that you'll get the child 
fresh and in a playful, natural mood. 
Don't for heaven's sake, drag him out 
of bed, or from his play, to be pictured; 
the only thing you'd get under such con¬ 
ditions would be a picture of a cross baby. 

Have the lights on when the baby 
comes in, and start shooting right away. 
If you want to direct his attention, leave 
one light off, and switch it on when you 
want the baby to look that way. Avoid 
sudden noises and movements; with an 
ordinary camera, don't try to come so 
close that the baby will want to investi¬ 
gate its purr. 

And let the youngster "direct" it¬ 
self. Give it something interesting to 
do, and it will make an interesting pic¬ 
ture without any help from you. You 
don't have to show a baby how to be 
cute! 

Make your scenes the full length of 
a camera-winding. You can always cut 
out surplus footage—but you can't cap¬ 
ture cute actions your camera has 
missed. You may use more film that 
way—but believe me, you'll also get real 
baby pictures. 

In all of this don't forget another im¬ 
portant psychological phase of child-pho¬ 
tography: having someone the child 
knows and loves present, to put him at 


ease. I learned this long ago in photo¬ 
graphing my own children. Moreover, I 
found that I'd get the most characteristic 
pictures if I let somebody else handle 
the camera, while I stood by—either in 
or out of the picture, as the occasion 
might demand—to reassure the young¬ 
sters. If you do the camerawork your¬ 
self, nine times out of ten, your little 
subject will become so engrossed in 
"posing for Daddy" that the picture on 
the screen will look horribly stiff and 
unnatural. But if you can leave the cam¬ 
erawork to somebody else, you can easily 
get the youngster to doing something 
that interests it and is natural; your 
mind (and the child's) will be free from 
all thoughts of pictures—and then your 
accomplice at the camera can easily get 
really characteristic actions and expres¬ 
sions. 

The same idea is equally valuable if 
you are picturing someone else's children. 
More so, perhaps, for the child will be 
more at ease with some loved one around. 
We found this true with the quints: they 
idolize Dr. Dafoe, and when he was in 
the room, they were like different chil¬ 
dren. In fact, not only his fine coopera¬ 
tion, but the absolutely marvelous way 
he is bringing these children up, should 
receive the lion's share of the credit for 
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show you the Unipod, 
Da-Lite Screens and 
other Da-Lite acces¬ 
sories that will make 
your hobby more en¬ 
joyable! In the mean¬ 
time, write for illus¬ 
trated folder! 
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Now 


BAITf-LITe 

TRUVISION 


portable projection 
screens 


the pictures we got. Nc father could 
love his own children more deeply, or 
more intelligently, than Dr. Dafoe loves 
his little charges, and he is such a fine 
man it is no wonder that the babies re¬ 
ciprocate his affection. And where such 
a bond binds an adult and a child, it 


will show on the screen, even if the 
grown-up is not in the picture, but mere¬ 
ly smiling reassurance from beside the 
camera. So don't be one of those cynical 
camerists who considers the presence of 
a fond parent a hindrance in picturing 
the baby! 
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Crystal Beaded Screen 

In a constant striving for “perfection 
in projection,” a recently developed 
cloth is utilized, which will retain its 
basic white for a longer period . . . and 
a change in the mechanical construction 
assures simplified operation, enabling 
one to release the screen from the box 
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Explaining the Laws of Symbolism 

Continued from page 165 

iaw number 4 because the audience had because the stabbed 
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to think several times before the meaning 
was understood because the "symbolism" 
was incomplete inasmuch as the electric 
bulb was still burning even though the 
wire was motionless. The motionless wire 
built up one idea which was torn down 
at the same time by the burning bulb. 
In other words: This "symbolism" was 
inconsistent as to its meaning and there¬ 
fore defeated its very purpose. This 
"symbolism" was applied just for its ef¬ 
fect (swinging light throwing shadows 
over watching man) with entire disregard 
as to its purpose of story-telling. 

The correct "symbolism" in this par¬ 
ticular scene would have been a shot of 
the bottle of wine, upset during the fight, 
slowly pouring out its liquid on the floor, 
finally dripping until the bottle is empty 
and the last drop had splashed on the 
floor in the pool of wine. 

This "symbolism" is correct because it 
obeys all four fundamental laws and is 
consistent in its application: It is uni¬ 
versally understood (law number 1); it 
is in the mood of the sequence inasmuch 
as the bottle of wine (drink) is close to 
drinking man (law number 2); the ob¬ 
ject is part of the locale, very much so 
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ULTRACHROM X—(DUO-COLOR). 8mm 2.00 
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ULTRACHROM BX—(DUO-COLOR). 8mm 2.75 

SYNCHROCHROM X-(BLACK & WHITE).16mm 3.00 

SYNCHROCHROM X—< BLACK & WHITE). 8mm 1.75 

SYNCHROCHROM BX—(BLACK & WHITE).16mm 4.25 

SYNCHROCHROM BX—(BLACK & WHITE). 8mm 2.25 

ALL OUR BX numbers are guaranteed to be based on 
SUPER PANHROMATIC STOCK 
Ask your nearest dealer or order direct through 

NOVA CINE PRODUCTS 

Dept. B. 

1265 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 


man had handled 
the bottle and poured drinks from it 
(law number 3); it is recognized at first 
glance: liquid dripping out of bottle— 
spirit (life) leaving body of stabbed man 
(law number 4). 

"Symbolism" must, in order to be suc¬ 
cessful, like everything else in picture¬ 
telling, be applied with consistency (ac¬ 
cording to its laws) , and used with com¬ 
mon sense, something which is often very 
much lacking in picture-makers. 


The Simplest Filtering is 

Continued from page 166 


Best 


definite separation between the horizon 
and the sky. A mild correction will dark¬ 
en the sky several shades, until it begins 
to provide something of a background 
for the clouds; and it will begin to make 
the various greens of the foliage sep¬ 
arate, and if there isn't much haze, will 
sharpen the horizon-line. An intermed¬ 
iate correction will darken the sky until 
it gives us a gray that is a close mono¬ 
chrome approximation of what our eyes 
see in the blue of the sky, and the clouds 
will stand out normally. At the same 
time, the other factors will improve sim¬ 
ilarly. An extreme over-correction, on 
the other hand, will over-darken the 
blue sky—sometimes turning it almost 
jet black—and the clouds will of course 
stand out exaggeratedly. At the same 
time, it will overdo the separation of the 
various green tones in vegetation, and 
it will cut through most haze like a 
cleaver. 

Half the art of filtering lies in learn¬ 
ing when to use which type of correc¬ 
tion. It isn't so much that you can pro¬ 
duce highly corrected effects—it is de¬ 
ciding if you should do it or not. Ex¬ 
treme corrections may make an individ¬ 
ual scene very striking; but the relation 
of that shot to all the contiguous scenes 
should be weighed carefully beforehand. 

And there's another matter that de¬ 
mands consideration when you are fil¬ 
tering: the effect of filters on people in 
the scene. All of these filters, in dark¬ 
ening the blue, tend to lighten the yel¬ 
lows and reds. In other words, suppose 
we begin a sequence showing a girl 
wearing a red dress: where no filter is 
used, that dress will photograph rather 
dark—just how dark depends, of course, 
on the type of film used. But as we 
start filtering, each step in Alteration 
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will progressively lighten up the dress, 
until with the more extreme degrees of 
over-correction, the dress which we first 
saw as a dark gray or black, has be¬ 
come a very, very light gray—almost 
white! 

The same thing happens to the red 
(natural or otherwise) of the lips and 
cheeks, and to a certain extent to the 
normal flesh tones, as well. Meanwhile, 
our pretty girl has become vastly less 
pretty! 

Of course, there are times when this 
effect may be all to the good. For in¬ 
stance, if you are traveling in the South 
Seas, in India, or in Mexico, where so 
many of the natives have dark complex¬ 
ions you will find that even on Superpan, 
unfiltered, their skins photograph ab¬ 
normally dark. Putting on a fairly po¬ 
tent filter (on Panchromatic emulsions, 

I a G is good), you can lighten these 
swarthy skins to a point where they will 
be much more pleasing. On the other 
hand, when you film a florid-faced per¬ 
son like Irvin S. Cobb, avoid these filters 
as you would the plague! 

I suppose that before we leave the 
subject of filters, some reference must 
be made to the matter of "filter-factors". 
Contrary to a very general misapprehen¬ 
sion, these are not rigidly fixed quanti¬ 
ties. Far from it—they vary according 
to the type and make of film used. If you 
will stop and remember that each differ¬ 
ent type of film "sees" colors differently, 
and that the various brands of film have 
minor differences in speed and color- 
I balance, you will see that this must be 
so. Take the G filter, for example: on 
Ortho film its factor is 24; on Agfa 
Plenachrome, 8; on Eastman regular Pan, 
5; on Eastman or Agfa Superpan, 3; 
and on DuPont Super Pan (negative), 
2.9. 

Lastly, there is always the question of 
deciding which filter to use. The simpl¬ 
est way, I think, is to judge visually. Get 

I a good monotone viewing glass—and be 
sure to get the tyoe intended for the 
film you use; an Ortho glass is no use 
if you are using Pan nor is a pan glass 
accurate with Supersensitive. Look at 
the scene through the glass: if it looks 
all right, don't bother about a filter; 
1 if it doesn't look the way you'd like it 
screened, hold your filter in front of the 
viewing-glass. When the scene looks 
the way you want it, as seen through 
viewing-glass and filter, you are looking 
through the filter that will give you the 
right effect on the screen. 


Wheels of Industry 

Continued from page 171 

Station, 1617 Penn. Blvd., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; hours, 10 A.M. to 9 P.M.; Sundays, 
1 P.M. to 6 P.M.; lecture Friday, June 
5th, Franklin Institute, 8 F.M. 




Think of a camera that can "stop” the almost invisible thrust of a frisky cat's 
paw—as clearly as though the cat were a stuffed cat posed for the picture! 
That's what Leica does. Thrilling action shots that you have to pass up now, 
are caught with lightning speed by Leica, the candid camera that sees every¬ 
thing and "stops" it. 

Take snapshots by lamplight — moonlight — by the campfire. Take color 
snapshots with the marvelous new Dufaycolor Film. 

This is the ultimate in photography. Until you've seen pictures of your 
own taking that you wouldn't believe possible, you'll never know the greatest 
thrill offered to camera lovers. 

Get The LEICA MANUAL— 

And See What's Waiting For You 

You'll find the 500 page Leica Manual worth far more than its price of $4.00 
—as an education in the almost incredible new world of photography opened 
to you by Leica. Get it at your photographic dealer or bookstore. It's a book 
You'll be proud to show your guests. 


EVEN YOUR EYE 
Couldn't "Stop" 
That Lightning Jab 


But 


LEICA 

Stopped It COLD] 

LEICA PHOTO BY W. ULM 


U. S. PAT. NO. 1,960,044 • PRICES START AT $99. 

E. LEITZ, INC. • DEPT. 135 • 60 EAST 10th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 

Branch offices in CHICAGO • WASHINGTON • LOS ANGELES • SAN FRANCISCO 


THE ORIGINAL MINIATURE 
CANDID CAMERA 


Model G with 
f:2 Summar Speed Lens 


New Films 

• Four additional brand-new films by 
the well-known naturalist Arthur C. 
Pillsbury are announced for outright sale 
and rental by Bell & Howell Company. 
The films are: 

Life in the South Seas (1 reel)—A 
trip to Hawaii and Samoa. 

Life Under the South Seas (1 reel) — 
Shows chiefly underwater photography 
and how it is done. 

Plants Without Soil (1 reel)—A pre¬ 
sentation of a radically new scientific 
method of agriculture. 

Reproduction of Plants and Lower 
Animals (1 reel)—A scientific biology 
film. 


EXHIBIT OF MORGAN 

CONTEST PICTURES 
at 

PLAZA HOTEL 
APRIL 1-7 

Morgan Camera Shop 

6305 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 


Lens Hood 

• A new lens hood and graduated fil¬ 
ter are announced by Burleigh Brooks 
for use with the Rolleiflex and Rolleicord 
cameras. The hood, correctly shaped for 
the square format of those cameras, is 
fitted with a cam-actuated contracting 
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grip arrangement which practically locks 
it to the lens mount. Provision is also 
made for holding the new 33mm disc 
filters inside the hood. 

New Leica Accessory 

• A new rapid winder has been added 
to the Leica accessories according to an 
announcement from E. Leitz, Inc. This 
consists of a special baseplate which is 
interchanged with the regular baseplate 
of the Leica. A trigger is provided on 
the rapid winder, and by pulling it along 
a groove, the shutter is wound and the 
film transported. To make the expos¬ 
ure, it is therefore, only necessary to 
pull the trigger of the rapid winder and 
press the shutter release button. The 
rapidity with which exposures can be 
made is limited only by the speed with 
which the photographer can pull the 
trigger. It takes but 15 to 20 seconds 
to make 36 exposures. 

We are informed by E. Leitz, Inc., 
that a slight adjustment will have to 
be made on older models of the Leica 
camera to enable them to accommodate 
this new accessory. 

British Factory for M-R Lamps 

British and Continental, studios are 
soon to have British-built Mole-Richard- 
son lamps. An English affiliated com¬ 
pany is being formed to manufacture and 
service Solarspots, H-1-Arcs, and other 
M-R products abroad. Peter Mole, Presi¬ 
dent of Mole-Richardson, is now in Lon¬ 
don completing final organization of 
the firm's British offshoot. With him is 
Robert Linderman, who recently resigned 
from the Hollywood staff of the General 
Electric Company to take the post of 
managing director of the new company. 

Soft Focus Lens 

• According to an announcement from 
Burleigh Brooks, he has placed on the 
market a Rolleiflex lens accessory known 
as the Duro Rolleiflex Soft-Focus Lens. 
From the description it appears that it 
is only necessary to place this over the 
regular lens, the same as a portrait lens 
is attached. It apparently does not take 
the place of the existing lens. 

A Continuity for Easter 

Continued from page 164 

SCENE 44: CLOSE-UP of Junior 
stuffing a portion of egg into his mouth 
with most evident enjoyment. 

SCENE 45: CLOSE-UP of Daughter, 
applying salt and pepper, disposing of the 
egg in approved fashion. 

SCENE 46: CLOSE SHOT of Daughter 
placing rabbit on table between herself 
and Junior. 

SCENE 47: CLOSE-UP of the chil- 


CLASSIFIED 


Rates: Seven cents a word. Minimum 
charge, one dollar per insertion. 


FOR SALE—MISCELLANEOUS 


35MM NEGATIVE fresh Eastman and Dupont 
stock—panchromatic — super-sensibve - 
panatomic — superior — grayback, $2.50 
per hundred feet. 100 tt., daylight 
loading rolls, $2.75 each. 10% discount 
on all orders accompanied by this coupon. 
PACIFIC COAST RAW FILM CO., 1558 
No. Vine St., Hollywood, Calif. 


AMAZING VALUES—Greater bargains only 
made possible by our tremendous purchas¬ 
ing power. Cameras, Tripods, Recording 
Systems, Projectors, Printers, Moviolas, 
Motors, Magazines, Animators, Galvanomet¬ 
ers, new and used. We’ll trade. S.O.S., 
1600 Broadway, New York. 


WE BUY, SELL AND RENT PROFESSIONAL 
AND 16mm EQUIPMENT NEW AND USED, 
WE ARE DISTRIBUTORS FOR ALL LEAD¬ 
ING MANUFACTURERS. RUBY CAM¬ 
ERA EXCHANGE, 729 Seventh Ave., N, 
Y. C. Established since 1910. 


SILENCED Bell & Howell with check pawl 
shuttle 40, 50, and 75mm F. 2.7 lenses 
mounted, 2 1000-ft. Magazines, tripod, 

finder and sunshade. Rebuilt like new. 
Motion Picture Camera Supply, Inc., 723 
Seventh Avenue, New York City; Cable: 
CINECAMERA. 


UNIVERSAL CAMERA, 200-foot model. Very 
good condition. Academy standard chrom¬ 
ium aperture. Zeiss 2.7 lens. $60.00. 
400-foot Universal magazines, like new, 
$5.00 each. George Horst, 311 E. Cliveden 
Street, Philadelphia. 


COMPLETE SOUND TRUCK with extension 
mixer, microphone, converter. All complete, 
ready for production. Write Box 258, 
American Cinematographer. 


REBUILT BELL & HOWELL single system cam¬ 
era. Lenses, magazines, tripod, Movietone 
quartz shoe, 12-volt motor, amplifier, dy¬ 
namic microphone, cables and cases 
complete in every detail. Motion Picture 
Camera Supply, Inc., 723 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City, Cable: Cinecamera. 


HARDENED and ground recording curved gates 
with adjustable mechanical slits. $20.00 
each. J. Burgi Contner, 723 Seventh Ave¬ 
nue, New York City. 


35mm SILENT SUBJECTS all perfect, some on 
Safety stock $1.50 per reel. DeVry used 
Projectors, Cameras, Sound. Silent. 1,000 
bargains in 16 and 35 films, Accessories, 
Projectors, Cameras. Trades accepted. Cat¬ 
alogue, Film Library. MOGULL’S, 1944-A 
Boston Road, N. Y. 


COMPLETE DE BKIt MODEL L CAMERA 
with full-frame shifting focusing ground 
glass, pilot pins, intermitting pressure plate, 
DeBrie 110-volt motor, one 35mm, one 
50mm, one 75mm, and one 100mm lenses, 
6 magazines, one magazine case, and tripod, 
$700, complete. Motion Picture Camera 
Supply. Inc.. 723 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. Cable: Cinecamera. 


EYEMOS, DeVrvs, 35mm, 16mm. Everything 

bought, sold, exchanged. Bargain list. 
Block, 1451-A, Broadway, New York. 


dren with their Easter rabbit. They are 
trying to share their eggs with the rab¬ 
bit. It sniffs at the proffered tidbit, 


ADVERTISING 


3 Bell & Howell five-way Sound Printers, Mo¬ 
tor generators, panel control boards. Du¬ 
plex Printer, especially adapted for duping 
Sound and silent Moviolas; Educational 
Blimp and Dolly; Bell & Howell splic¬ 
ers. Title Board with lathe bed; Bell & 
Howell silent cameras, Bell Gr Howell mo¬ 
tors, Bell & Howell high-speed gear box, 
Mitchell and Bell & Howell Friction head 
tripods. Above equipment used but in per¬ 
fect mechanical and optical condition at 
bargain prices. Hollywood Camera Ex¬ 
change, Ltd., 1600 No. Cahuenga Blvd., 
Hollywood, California. Cable address: 
Hocamex. 


SILENCED Bell & Howell with new Fearless 
Movement 40, 50, and 75mm F. 2.7 lenses 
mounted. 2 1000-ft. Magazines, tripod, 
finder and sunshade. Perfect condition. 
Motion Picture Camera Supply, Inc., 723 
Seventh Avenue, New York City; Cable: 
CINECAMERA. T 


ASK THOSE WHO HAVE BOUGHT! Don’t won¬ 
der, take advantage—Look—RCA Photo¬ 
phone Variable Area Studio Recorders, 
brand new, $1,495.00; Background Pro¬ 
jection Screens, from $144.00; Fox Movie¬ 
tone Recording Cameras, $975.00; RCA Re- 
Recorders, $150.00; RCA Galvanometers, 
$75.00; Western-Electric Recording Ampli¬ 
fiers, from $43.50; W. E. Condenser Micro¬ 
phones, $95.00. Send for list. S.O.S., 1600 
Broadway, New York. 


METAL DE BRIE MODEL M with footage coun¬ 
ter, speed indicator, automotive dissolving 
shutter, one 50mm, one 75mm, one 120mm 
lenses, six 400-foot magazines, pan-and-tilt 
tripod. Complete, $500. Motion Picture 
Camera Supply, Inc., 723 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. Cable: Cinecamera. 


WANTED 


WANTED. We pay cash for everything pho¬ 
tographic. Send full information and low¬ 
est cash prices. Hollywood Camera Ex¬ 
change, 1600 Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood. 
Calif. 


WILL PAY CASH FOR—Bell & Howeli, 
Mitchell, Akeley or De Brie Cameras, 
lenses, motors, parts and accessories. 
Motion Picture Camera Supply, Inc., 723 
7th Ave., New York, New York. 


WANTED—Mitchell High Speed Camera and 
Gear Box. Give number of camera, full 
particulars, and price. Will pay cash. Price 
must be right. Box No. 261, American 
Cinematographer. 


GOOD AS GOLD TO US—Clean House. We’ll 
buy used cameras, lenses, recorders, print¬ 
ers, splicers, tripods, cinemotors, magazines, 
microphones, amplifiers, projectors, labor¬ 
atory and studio equipment. Trades taken 
—bargains galore. S.O.S., 1600 Broadway, 
New York. 


STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL—Laboratories, Stu¬ 
dios, Producers, Attention! Bargains, Cam¬ 
eras, Recorders, Printers, Moviolas, Bought 
and Sold. Entire plants or stocks liquidat¬ 
ed—strictly confidential. Box No. 262, 
care of American Cinematographer. 


MITCHELL & Bell & Howell Cameras; also 
16mm cameras, printers, projectors and 
accessories. World Motion Picture Equip¬ 
ment Coro., 1611 Cosmo St., Hollywood, 
Calif. 


wrinkles its nose, but declines. The 
children are laughing merrily. It has 
been a great Easter. FADE OUT. 
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A JUNIOR SOCIETY 

For the Amateur 


The American Society of Cinematographers has 
organized a junior branch of its association for the 
amateur to be known as the SOCIETY OF AMATEUR 
CINEMATOGRAPHERS. 

For many years amateurs have been requesting 
the American Society of Cinematographers to form 
an organization for them that would be representa¬ 
tive, authoritative and instructive. 

While it would be easy to form such an organ¬ 
ization in the spirit of enthusiasm that usually ac¬ 
companies such pleas, but to insure the continuance 
of such an association it needs real ideals and a 
constructive policy. 

The Society of Amateur Cinematographers is not 
just a society to give to the amateur letters to be 
used after his name and it does not throw its member¬ 
ship open to everyone who has the fee to join. The 
Society of Amateur Cinematographers is ba:ed on 
strict and sensible requirements. 

First, the applicant must own a camera; second, 
he must have made motion pictures, and third, he 
must submit a picture to the reviewing board which 
is made up of members of the American Society of 
Cinematographers. This doss not mean that the 
amateur is going to be judged by 100% profession¬ 
al standards as practically every member on the re¬ 
viewing board operates either an 8mm or 16mm 
camera and is familiar with the shortcomings of the 
amateur's equipment. 

When an amateur has been admitted to the SO¬ 
CIETY OF AMATEUR CINEMATOGRAPHERS, it is 


a sign of achievement; it is an indication that he is 
truly an amateur cinematographer, and he knows 
that his fellow members are active and accomplished 
amateurs. Also he is being guided by experts, by 
the acknowledged camera masters of the world, by 
Hollywood's greatest directors of photography. 

Membership will include a subscription to the 
"American Cinematographer". It will also include 
the use of the outstanding films made by members 
of the Society of Amateur Cinematographers. As 
films are submitted, the best will be duplicated and 
an analysis prepared by a member of the American 
Society of Cinematographers. This analysis will go 
with the picture and the picture will be available to 
any member of the Society of Amateur Cinematog¬ 
raphers. 

For the most outstanding members and the most 
able amateur cinematographers, a fellowship will be 
created, giving that amateur the title of Fellow of 
the Society of Amateur Cinematographers. Re¬ 
quirements for Fellowship will be announced later. 

Membership in the Society of Amateur Cinematog¬ 
raphers gives each member access to the film library, 
privilege of asking questions, and advice on all 
branches of movie making. 

As the Society grows, it is the plan to create 
branches in other centers to be made up of members 
living in those cities. In Hollywood a branch will be 
created and the programs originated here will go 
forward to other branches as units. 

Write for application blank and full particulars. 


♦ 

American Society of Cinematographers 

6331 Hollywood Boulevard Hollywood, California 












THE WHOLE WIDE WORLD 
MAKES PICTURES WITH 

Mitchell Cameras 

In every country where pictures are produced 

you’ll find a Mitchell 



Mitchell Camera Corporation 

665 N. ROBERTSON BOULEVARD 
WEST HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 

Cable Address “MITCAMCO” Phone OXford 1051 


BELL & HOWELL CO., LTD., London, England 
CLAUD C. CARTER, Sydney, Australia 
D. NAGASE & CO., LTD., Osaka, Japan 


AGENCIES 

MOTION PICTURE CAMERA SUPPLY, INC., New York City 
BOMBAY RADIO CO., LTD., Bombay, India 
ARMINIO CONTI, Rome, Italy 
H. NASSIBIAN, Cairo, Egypt 










